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FOREWORD 


ERE AND THERE in the United States are communities where classroom 
H teachers are partners in the basic thinking and planning for public 

education. These communities are the gainers thereby. Classroom 
teachers, in their professional preparation and their work with pupils and 
colleagues, gain knowledge and insight that should be released for the maxi- 
mum benefit of the school systems where they teach. As more communities 
devise plans for liberating and using the creative thinking of all staff mem- 
bers, there will be constant gain in the scope and quality of the educational 
program. 

This issue of the Research Bulletin comes as a reminder that teacher opin- 
ion is an essential part of educational planning. It gives teachers’ points of 
view on a number of controversial issues in school personnel administration 
as reported by nearly five thousand urban and rural teachers in ali parts of 
the United States in April and May 1944. While some of the results are 
surprising and some are hard to interpret, it is clear that these teachers were 
intelligently concerned about professional problems. 

Besides reporting teachers’ opinions on certain issues, the bulletin touches 
on two other topics—the attitudes of these teachers toward their profession, 
and the personal-professional status of the teachers reporting. Attitudes to- 
ward teaching indicated by these teachers are heartening and also thought- 
provoking. Teachers love to teach. Large majorities of the women teachers 
reporting say they would become teachers again, given the chance to start 
over. But the men—mostly married men in this study—altho they enjoy 
teaching, express less confidence in the wisdom of their choice of teaching 
as a life career. 

Figures on the status of these teachers emphasize anew the glaring in- 
equalities between urban and rural education in the United States. It will 
be tragic for America’s future if its people fail to become aroused to action 
by these continued inequalities. 

Other aspects of teacher status are significant. Salaries sre low and utterly 
inconsistent with the high level of preparation and the many years of ex- 
perience. This study, made in a war year, includes a considerable proportion 
of married women who in peacetime would be barred from teaching. Board 
of education rules discouraging the marriage of women teachers are against 
the best interests both of the teaching profession and of the children and 
youth to be taught. Conditions of employment should be such that both men 
and women teachers are as free to marry and rear children as are members 
of other professions. 

Leaders of teachers organizations, school administrators, individual class- 
room teachers, all will find food for thought and incentive for action in this 
bulletin. It will be helpful in local discussions of professional problems and 
should stimulate local studies of the same general type. 

Witarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Asssociation 
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Introduction 


When the teacher looks at school personnel 
administration he views it as a consumer of 
the results of that administration. His opinion 
is influenced by his own personal situation 
and his previous experience. What the teacher 
thinks about the administrative policies that 
affect the teacher’s own conditions of employ- 
ment is important to the teacher, to the com- 
munity, and to the children taught. 

This bulletin gives a sampling of teacher 
opinion on a variety of personnel policies. 
Schoolboards, professors and students of school 
administration, superintendents of schools, and 
other administrators often discuss such topics 
and may wonder about teachers’ opinions on 
these policies. This bulletin calls attention to 
issues of particular concern to teachers them- 
selves, and to the desirability of considering 
teachers’ points of view in relation to these 
issues. 

The teacher may not be fully informed as 
to arguments pro and con on such policies as 
the use of efficiency ratings, the dismissal of 
women teachers who marry, the use of written 
examinations in selecting teachers, or the use 
of the single-salary schedule. If the teacher, 
however, is opposed to the policy under which 
he is working, a source of potential friction 
and tension is present. Anything that can be 
useful in locating and, if possible, removing 
sources of tension should improve the morale 
and efficiency of teachers and the quality of 
the service rendered to children. 

Few administrative policies will please 
everybody. It would be futile to work toward 
universal acceptance, but it should be possible 
to develop policies that are acceptable to a 
substantial majority of the teaching staff. In 
order to do so, the opinions of the teaching 
staff should be ascertained. The information 
on teachers’ points of view can then be used 
as a basis for making adjustments, where pos- 
sible, to meet majority wishes. The informa- 
tion also will reveal the policies that require 
explanation and justification if desired changes 
cannot be made. 

Obviously, one essential step in formulating 
new policies in a democratic organization is 
to consult with the people affected by the 
policy. Such procedures are presupposed but 
are not themselves discussed in this bulletin. 
This report does not deal primarily with the- 


ories and principles of personnel administra- 
tion but deals rather with attitudes that are 
affected by the practice of personnel adminis- 
tration. 


Procedure and Scope 


Thru the help of local teachers associations, 
a questionnaire entitled ““The Teacher Looks 
at Personnel Administration” was distributed 
in April 1944 to classroom teachers in ninety- 
five school systems in forty-two states. 

The questionnaire had been developed by a 
process of trial and revision. It included three 
types of questions: (a) those asking for the 
teacher’s opinion on the desirability of various 
personnel policies, (b) questions on the per- 
sonal and professional status of the teacher 
reporting, and (c) those designed to ascertain 
the teacher’s attitude toward teaching and his 
present position. A section of the questionnaire 
is reproduced in the Appendix; single copies 
of the form may be secured from the Research 
Division, while the supply lasts. 

The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers cooperated with the Research Divi- 
sion in enlisting the help of presidents of local 
teachers associations in circulating the ques- 
tionnaires to Superin- 
tendents of schools in each school system were 
informed of the study and several of them 
expressed cooperative interest. In a few in- 
stances help was received from the state depart- 
ment or the state education association. 

The number of questionnaires sent was less 
than the total number of teachers in most 
communities; the local presidents were asked 
to distribute the blanks by schools or localities 
in such a way as to secure a representative 
sampling by type of school, grade level, sex, 
experience, and social and economic factors. 

Each cooperating teacher mailed his reply 
direct to the Research Division, using a busi- 
ness reply envelope supplied with the ques- 
tionnaire. The blanks had code numbers to 
identify replies by school systems, but there 
was no identification of individuals. 

The 7577 urban 
teachers brought 4167 usable replies, a return 
of 55 percent. A much smaller percent of 
return was received from rural teachers—only 
764 usable replies, or 17 of 4454 


questionnaires. 


individual teachers. 


questionnaires sent to 


percent 
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The study represents classroom teachers 
only. It does not include principals or other 
supervisory or administrative personnel. 

Figures in the Appendix show the distribu- 
tion of the replies by region, city size, sex, and 
type of school. In general it may be said that 
replies from more urban elementary women, 
fewer secondary women, and more men would 
have made a better distribution. Also, more 
replies from cities below 100,000 in population 
were needed. However, tests showed that a 
weighting of the replies on the basis of more 
accurate distributions on these factors made 
so little difference in the general tenor of the 
replies that this process was not used in report- 
ing the figures. (See Appendix, Table D.) 

The measures used — percents, averages, 
and medians—summarize the statements of 
opinion and status actually reported by the 
nearly 5000 teachers cooperating. Like other 
questionnaire studies, this one leaves a question 
unanswered, “How different would be the 
results if those who failed to reply had been 
heard from?” That query cannot be answered 
fully, but there are numerous internal con- 
sistencies, especially in the urban figures, to 
suggest that more replies from the teachers 
who received the questionnaire would not have 
greatly changed the results. The least satisfac- 
tory figures are those for rural men, only 
eighty-eight of whom sent in questionnaires. 

The only striking difference known between 
public-school teachers in general and the 
teachers who answered the questionnaire is 
that about 90 percent of the urban and 80 per- 
cent of the rural teachers who answered were 
members of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Only about 30 percent of the public- 
school teachers of the nation were NEA mem- 
bers in 1943-44. Presumably the effect of this 
bias would be to weight the replies in the 
direction of the more responsible and profes- 
sionally minded teachers. 

Separate figures for the urban and the rural 
teachers appear thruout the report. Usually 
there are subdivisions by sex and by school 
division—elementary or secondary. The meas- 
ures used are based on the number replying 
to the question concerned, and thus the total 
number of teachers varies somewhat from table 
to table. Inspection will show, however, that 





the number of blank replies was small for 
most questions. Special attention is called to 
questions that were unanswered by any con- 
siderable number of teachers. 


Organization of the Report 


The first section of the report summarizes 
the replies to certain questions dealing with 
attitudes and teacher morale and explains 
their use in later sections. 

The second section, “Relationship between 
Local Practice and Teacher Opinion on Six 
Issues,” analyzes opinion in the light of the 
practices in effect in the school systems where 
the reporting teachers were employed. 

A section on “Teacher Opinion on Seven 
Issues on Which Local Practice ‘Vas Not 
Known” makes a tabular report of replies by 
the major reporting groups with a minimum 
of text interpretation and without information 
as to the influence of local practice on the 
answers given. 

The third section, on “Teacher Status and 
Teacher Morale,” gives an analysis of certain 
personal, professional, and economic charac- 
teristics of the reporting teachers, in relation 
to their expressed attitudes toward teaching 
and their present positions. 

A concluding section calls attention to cer- 
tain of the more significant relationships 
revealed earlier and suggests possible uses of 
the report. 

The Appendix gives information on the dis- 
tribution of the questionnaire, reproduces a 
part of the form, and includes supplementary 
tables. 
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I. Attitudes and Morale 


Preliminary trials with a number of ques- 
tions revealed three that had considerable dis- 
criminative value in selecting. individuals with 
favorable or unfavorable attitudes 
teaching. The questions are quoted verbatim 
in Table 1. 

Quite apart from their use in relation to 
other questions in the study, the questions 
summarized in Table 1 give some valuable 
comparisons on the point of view of the report- 
ing classroom teachers toward their profession. 
Of the women teachers, more than a third of 
the urban and nearly half of the rural were 
certain that if they were given the chance to 
start over, they again would become teachers. 


toward 


Another fourth said that they probably would 
again become teachers. About two-thirds were 
reasonably sure that they would get a square 
deal from school authorities should any diffi- 
culty arise. Only a third of the women teachers 
thought it likely that they could have learned 
to enjoy any other work as well as teaching; 
only 1 percent of the urban and 2 percent of 
the rural teachers said that “I seldom enjoy 
teaching.” About one woman of every eight 
regarded teaching as “the most adventurous, 
the most exciting” of professions. 

Differences between elementary and second- 
ary women teachers were slight. 


TABLE 1.—ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHING 





Urban teachers 


Question asked of teachers 


Ele- Second- 
mentary ary 
women women 

1 2 3 
ea — - hotbeteneees = = = = s 
Suppose you could go back to your college 
days and start over again; in view of your 
present knowledge, would you become a 
teacher? 
Certainly would not become a teacher 71% 7% 
Probably would not become a teacher i! 12 
Chances about even for and against. . 16 16 
Probably would become a teacher... . 26 26 
Certainly would become a teacher : 40 39 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting. . . 1,723 1,378 
If you had some cause for dissatisfaction in 
your present teaching position, what would 
be your chances of getting a hearing and a 
square deal? 
Very little chance....... => S . 9% 10% 
i 4 eee eters 2 tage 2d oe 5 6 
Chances about even................. 16 17 
| REN eRe ee, 21 21 
Gemei . iv eai vis spits 49 46 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,680 1,335 
Do you enjoy teaching? 
I seldom enjoy teaching. 1% 1% 


I usually enjoy teaching but I probably 
could have learned to like some other 
work as well......... ds ol nindie 33 30 

I enjoy teaching and doubt that I could 
have learned to like any other work as 


ey eee »* menage 16 16 
I enjoy teaching enough to be sure that 
I prefer it to other work...... 39 40 


Teaching is to me (quoting a famous 
teacher) “the most adventurous, the 
most exciting, the most thrilling of 


professions.”’.. . 11 13 


100 100 


Number of teachers reporting. ........ 1,726 1,382 


Percent of teachers indicating each opinion 


Rural teachers 


Second- All Ele- Second- Second- All 
ary mentary ary ary 
men urban * women women men rural 
4 5 6 7 s co) 
11% 8% 4% 3% 16% $% 
20 13 7 il 21 10 
21 17 15 13 18 15 
22 25 25 27 12 24 
26 37 49 46 33 4 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
562 3.721 444 158 61 696 
7% 9% 10% 10% 12% 10% 
& 6 6 3 3 5 
17 17 13 24 23 i7 
25 22 19 22 26 21 
43 46 52 41 %6 47 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
554 3,627 424 156 61 672 
1% 1% 1% 4% 1% 2% 
41 34 30 33 55 33 
14 15 18 20 12 18 
31 38 39 30 25 35 
13 12 12 13 7 12 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
565 3,731 444 157 60 692 





* Includes elementary men and teachers 


not distributed as to school division. 
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The men teachers in the present study pro- 
vided a less encouraging picture than women 
teachers. Less than half of either the urban or 
the rural men would again choose teaching 
as their occupation, given the chance to start 
over. Men regarded their chances of a fair 
deal locally as good as did the women, about 
two-thirds feeling reasonable confidence. But 
about two-fifths of the urban men and half of 
the rural men thought. that they could have 
learned to enjoy some other type of work as 
well as teaching. Among the urban men, how- 
ever, as among the women, one in eight found 
teaching a “thrilling” and “adventurous” 
occupation. 


High and Low Morale 


Morale has been defined in many ways; 
one group of educators has referred to it re- 
cently as the quality of giving fully of one’s best 
efforts to carry.out a purpose.’ 

The three questions which reveal favorable 
and unfavorable attitudes toward teaching 
appear to be related closely to morale. A 
teacher is likely to give his best efforts to 
teaching when, given a fresh start, he would 
again become a teacher; when he feels that he 
would receive a fair deal in his present posi- 
tion if difficulties arose ; when he enjoys teach- 
ing so much that he is sure he prefers it to 
other kinds of work. Conversely, a teacher who 
is sorry that he is a teacher, who would expect 
unfair treatment in case of difficulty, and who 
does not enjoy teaching is unlikely to be giving 
his best abilities to the work of teaching. 

A sorting of the replies was made to locate 
teachers who were on the favorable side on all 
three of the questions in Table 1 and also those 
who were on the unfavorable side on all three 
questions.” It was believed that these two 
groups would represent examples of high 
morale and low morale. More than a third 
of the urban women teachers proved to be in 
the high-morale group on this basis and less 
than 10 percent in the low-morale group, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


High morale, 1156 teachers, or 38 percent 
of those replying to the morale questions 
Low morale, 241, or 8 percent. 





In Appendix Table E 
thruout the bulletin, comparisons are mac; 
the basis of this three-question sorting 
urban women, by reference to the “high-mo; 
group” and the “low-morale group.” 

Too few men or rural 
selected by this three-question sorting to maj 
comparisons possible. 


and in several p| 


women could 


Favorable and Unfavorable Attitudes 
toward Teaching 


Because grouping on the three-question bas 


proved to be impracticable for the replies 


a whole, a classification of replies was made o 
the basis of favorable or unfavorable attitude 


toward teaching as a profession, as shown | 
replies to the question: 


Suppose you could go back to your colleg 
in view of you 


days and start over again; 
present knowledge, would 
teacher ? 


you become 


Those who said that, given a chance to star: 
they certainly would bécome teacher 
group. Thi 


over, 
made up the “favorable-attitude” 
group included: 


urban women 
urban men 
rural women 
rural men. 


40 percent of the 
26 percent of the 
48 percent of the 
32 percent of the 


Those who said that the chances were abou 


even for and against, and those who probab 


or certainly would not become teachers again 
“unfavorable-attitude” grou 


made up the 
This included: 
of the 
of the 
of the 
of the 


The middle group, representing appro. 
mately a fourth of both the urban and ru 
teachers, consisted of teachers who said t! 
they “probably would” 


urban women 
urban men 
rural women 
rural men. 


35 percent 
52 percent 
27 percent 
57 percent 


Replies to most of the questions wer: 


alyzed to determine the degree of difference 
response between the favorable-attitude grou 


and the unfavorable-attitude group. Nota 
differences are reported thruout the bullet 


1 American Association of School Administrators. Morale for a Free World. Twenty-Second Yearbook. Washington 
the Associaticn, a department of the National Education Association, 1944. p. 27-28, 315. 


2 The “low-morale” group includes those who checked (a) the first, second, 


or third item listed under the first « 


in Table 1, ad the first, second, or third item under the second question, and (c) the first or second item under t 
question. “high-morale” group includes those who checked (a) the fifth item under the first question in Tabl 
the fourth or rien item under the second question, and (c) the fourth or fifth item under the third question 
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become teachers agai! 
if given a chance. These were omitted fron 
either the favorable or the unfavorable grou; 
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incl 
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II. Relationship between Local Practice and 
Teacher Opinion on Six Issues 


In planning this study, effort was made to 
Minclude school systems in which contrasting 
personnel policies were in effect, in order to 
compare the opinions of teachers in terms of 
their own working conditions. It was possible 
to establish such comparisons on six topics, 
Hor twenty-five cities only. This section dis- 
cusses the replies on these topics. 

Wherever information 
practice is given in this section, the information 
is limited to the twenty-five cities. Totals are 
shown, however, which include the replies 
from all teachers cooperating in the study.! 

s A slight bias in the direction of existing 
practice is to be expected. Particular interest 
is created by topics on which the majority 
fopinion is in conflict with existing practice, and 
also the topics on which there is more than a 
usual leaning in favor of the existing policy. 


in terms of local 


Salary Recognition for Superior 
Teaching 


A lively issue in school personnel adminis 
tration is the effort to relate salaries to efh- 
ciency. Those who favor higher salaries for 
superior teachers say that individual differ- 
ences in efficiency and skill are recognized in 
business and industry and likewise should be 
in teaching; that teachers will work harder if 
they know their efforts will be rewarded ; and 
that it is mecessary to classify salaries on the 
basis of efficiency in order to avoid overpaying 
the less competent. Those who oppose the plan 
say that no fair method has been devised for 
evaluating a teacher’s efficiency; that ratings 
based on existing methods will result in unjust 
classifications and low morale; that salary 
schedules should not assume competition but 
constructive cooperation among teachers, with 
the upper levels of the schedule designed to 
meet the needs of the average professional per- 
son, rather than being adjusted in terms of 
individual competitive skill. 

Relatively few large cities where definite 
salary policies are followed attempt to base all 


1 Readers should be aware that the totals for urban teachers may be 


nted in the replies in larger proportions than is typical of « 


*Salary schedules for the year 1944-45, in 250 


percent, in which some provision was made for merit classes or 


cities over 


skill 


Existing “merit schedules,”’ 


and efh ney 


as they are 


salaries on individual 
some 
times called, usually provide supermaximum 
salaries for teachers of superior abilities who 
have reached the ordinary maximum. Various 
other plans are used, such as providing merit 
classes in which teachers may be placed early 
in their career; providing higher annual in 
creases for superior teachers; and giving salary 
placement to recognize advanced professional 
preparation only to teachers with high efficiency 
ratings. Some schedules include reservations 
which in effect authorize the board of educa 
tion to ignore the schedule in paying superio1 
teachers. 

Questions were asked on the best method of 
giving recognition for superior teaching and 
the probable effect on morale of giving salary 
recognition. Also, comments on the issue were 
requested. In general, it was found that about 


} 
t 


two-thirds of the urban teachers-and more than 


four-fifths of the rural teachers tavored some 


device for rewarding superior teachers with 


higher salary rates. Men teachers more than 
urban 


teachers than 


oT 


rural 


some 


women, more 


favored form salarv recognition of 


superior teachers. 
listed different methods of 


handling the problem of recognizing superio! 


One question 


teaching, ranging from separate salary classes 
with higher minimum and maximum salaries 
for the superior teachers to the paying of su 
perior teachers on exactly the same basis as 
other teachers, without singling them out in 
any way for special recognition. The question 
is reproduced in Table 2 and the percents of 
teachers who favored each plan are shown. 
The first three responses represent some kind 
of salary recognition; the last two do not. 
Approximately one-third of the teachers in 
each of the groups listed recorded their pref- 
erence for making no difference in salary dur 
ing the early years of service, but providing 
classes to which superior 


advanced salary 


teachers can be promoted. This is the plan of 


be biased in the direction of cert 


ent prac tic e 
),000 in population, included thirt 


2 supermaximum salary. (Educationa 


Yo. 3 and No. 6, 1945. NEA Research Division and American Association of School Administrators. ) 
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rewarding superior teaching that is most often 
found. Two other plans were listed, either of 
which would appear to offer serious adminis- 
trative problems—providing separate merit 
classes with higher minimum as well as maxi- 
mum salaries, or providing that the board grant 
supermaximum salaries on an individual basis. 
Nearly a third of the urban teachers and half 
of the rural teachers favored one or the other 
of these two plans. Fourteen percent of the 
urban teachers favored some recognition of 
superior teachers thru titles, or other distinc- 
tions that carry no extra pay, and 21 percent 
would pay superior teachers on the same basis 
as others, with no singling out for special 
recognition. These two latter policies, which 
avoid special salary payment for the superior, 
were favored by 42 percent of the elementary 
women, 33 percent of the secondary women, 
and 20 percent of the secondary men among 
urban teachers. | 

It was possible to classify replies from about 
3000 urban teachers according to salary prac- 
tices in the school systems where they were 


working. Half were in nine cities where son» 
definite plan of salary recognition for superio, 
teaching was currently in effect, or had be. 
in effect recently, and the other half were j; 
fourteen cities where definite salary schedule 
were in effect which made no 
between superior teachers and others. 

A large degree of acceptance—70 percent 
of some form of salary recognition for superio; 
teaching was recorded by those acquainted with 
such plans, and a lower favorable vote 
percent—came from school systems where s 
perior teachers were being paid the same rate 
as other teachers. Table 3 gives the figures. 

About half of the teachers already familia; 
with these plans were in five cities where the 
plan has recently been abandoned. The lowest 
percent of approval for merit schedules 
percent) came from the elementary women i: 
these cities. Fifty-eight percent of these women 
favored either titles with no special salary (2) 
percent) or no special recognition at all (38 
percent). 

Those who oppose classifying teachers in 


distinctior 


TABLE 2.—HOW SHOULD SUPERIOR TEACHING BE RECOGNIZED? 





Percent of teachers preferring each policy 





Urban teachers 


Rural teachers 





Ele- Second- Second- 
mentary ary ary 


urban women women men 








What is the best method of qeviing the 
problem of recognition for superior teach- 


? 

Make no difference in salary during the 
early years of service but provide ad- 
vanced salary classes to which only 
superior teachers can be promoted... 

Provide in the salary schedule for sep- 
arate merit classes with higher mini- 
- and maximum salaries for super- 


ior teachers 
Provide that the board, on superintend- 
ent’s recommendation, may pay 
higher salaries to superior teachers 
than the regular schedule provides, 
the additional amount to be fixed by 


Pay superior teachers at the same rates 
as other teachers but give them per 


5. 6 7 8 


12 

1 
100 100 
599 3,981 





Note: Percents do not always add to 100 because of rounding. 
and teachers not distributed as to school division. 
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TABLE 3.—OPINION ON RECOGNITION OF SUPERIOR TEACHING, IN RELATION 
TO LOCAL PRACTICE 





Percent of teachers preferring each policy 


Number Salary recognition for 
of superior teaching * 
teach- 
ers Elemen- Second- Second Elemen- Second Second 
tary ary ary Total tary ary ary Total « 
women women men women women men 


No salary recognition for 
superior teaching 


Reporting group 


1 3 4 oa 7 8 9 
From cities where salary schedule 
provides (or has recently pro- 
vided) supermaximum salaries 
for superior teachers. . . sa 
From cities where supermaximum 
for superior teachers has recently 
been eliminated (also included 
From cities where superior teachers 
receive same pay as other teach- 


® Includes all teachers checking the first, second, or third of 
> Includes all teachers checking the fourth and fifth of the 
© Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as t 





TABLE 4.—EFFECT OF SALARY RECOGNITION OF SUPERIOR TEACHING ON 
TEACHER MORALE 





Percent of teachers indicating opinion ® that salary r« 
of superior teaching 


gnition 


Number 

Lowers morale 

for average and 
below average; 
raises moraie 
for superior 


Reporting group 


Lowers moraie 
at all 
efficiency 
levels 


Has no 
significant 
effect on 

morale 


Raises morale Raises morale 

at all for average; 
efficiency no effect 
levels on others 


o 
teachers 


1 ‘ 6 


From cities where salary schedule pro- 
vides (or has recently provided) su- 
permaximum salaries for superior 
teachers 

Elementary women. . 
Secondary women. . 
Secondary men 


From cities where supermaximum for 
superior teachers has recently been 
eliminated (also included above) 

Elementary women. 
Secondary women... 
Secondary men........ 
Total® 


+ From cities where superior teachers re- 


ceive same pay as others 
Elementary women ; 719 
Secondary women. . . ; 560 34 
Secondary men..... 214 37 
, 508 32 
All urban teachers 
Elementary women. ; , 842 32 
Secondary women... ; ,482 38 
Secondary men... .. ; 592 41 
.979 36 
Rural teachers 
Elementary women. . ; 473 44 
Secondary women. . ; 168 54 
Secondary men.............. 63 54 
740 47 


* “Other opinions’? omitted; does not exceed 4 percent in any group reporting 
» Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 
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merit groups for salary purposes have empha- 
sized the danger of lowering morale of the 
majority of teachers when only a small propor- 
tion receive the special awards. Some support 
to this view is given by Table 4. Replies to a 
question on this subject are classified according 
to local practice as in the preceding table. 
Forty-six percent of the teachers who had had 
experience with merit schedules felt that such 
plans lowered morale for all teachers, or for 
the average and below average teachers. In 
cities where supermaximum salaries had re- 
cently been removed, 70 percent of the ele- 
mentary women, 57 percent of the secondary 
women, 41 percent of the men, or 59 percent 
in all, believed that the general effect of these 
plans was to lower morale, either for all 
teachers or for all but the superior teachers. 
The teachers who were working under plans 
of equal pay for superior and nonsuperior 
teachers were likewise of the opinion, by sub- 
stantial majorities, that extra salary for the 
superior would lower morale. 

Table 4 also includes the replies from all 
urban and all rural teachers to this question, 
sex and school division.. Altho 65 percent of 
urban teachers favored some type of merit 
schedule * only 43 percent thought that such 
a plan would tend to raise morale of teachers 
and 50 percent thought that the effect on 
morale would be downward for all or most 
teachers. 

Teachers were asked to make free comments 
on the general question of salary recognition 
for superior teaching. Thirty-one percent of the 
teachers in the twenty-five cities responded. 
No striking differences on the basis of local 
practice were noted. In general, the comments 
emphasized disadvantages rather than advan- 
tages of merit schedules. The following listing 
is in the order of frequency; the percents are 
based on the 1028 who made comments and 
exclude those who left this item blank. 


Comments on Salary gt for Superior 
Teaching, from 1028 Urban Teachers 


Difficulties arise in setting up the standard for a 
superior teacher. 20 percent. 

Political pull, favoritism, personal whims on part 
of rating officials render any system of salary recog- 
nition for superior teaching unworkable. 19 percent. 

Acts as an incentive for all teachers to try harder 
to attain high rating and better salaries. 1/4 percent. 





* Table 2, the first three items in column 1 





Jealousy, unfavorable rivalry, class distinctions 
are bound to be evident. It takes a broad person to 
accept the advancement of others without gain to 
himself. 14 percent. 

It is difficult to find competent judges to select 
superior teachers; selection should be based on 
more than one or two persons’ opinions. 14 percent. 

Theoretically superior teachers should be re- 
warded but in practice the selecting of superior 
teachers is too subjective. 17 percent. 

In efforts to gain favorable recognition teachers 
resort to “apple-polishing,” putting on a show, and 
underhanded schemes. 5 percent. 

Attracts superior teachers and keeps them con- 
tented with teaching job without forcing them into 
administrative fields or outside jobs for advanced 
salary. 2 percent. 

Salary recognition for superior teachers is desir- 
able but group should not be limited to a certain 
percent of teachers in school or department. 7 per- 
cent. 

Parents would object to having their children 
taught by other than superior teachers. Less than 
1 percent. 


Efficiency Ratings 


Personnel administration in civil service 
gives much more emphasis to evaluation of 
efficiency than is usual in school personnel 
administration but the subject has not been 
neglected in educational research. Much effort 
has been given to testing the validity and use- 
fulness of various forms of ratings for teachers. 
Altho the results in the main have been dis- 
appointing, the quest continues. Regardless of 
the lack of scientific backing, rating plans of 
some sort continue in many school systems.‘ 

Altho they expressed dissatisfaction in vari- 
ous ways with existing policies in rating, a 
majority of the teachers represented in this 
study said that all teachers should be rated 
every year and only about 10 percent said that 
no ratings should be given. In general, sec- 
ondary teachers were slightly more~ favorable 
to ratings than elementary teachers and rural 
teachers were more favorable than urban. As 
shown in Table 5, the largest majority in 
favor of rating all teachers every year was 
found among men teachers in cities where 
ratings are on a comparative scale with several 
levels of efficiency. Among women teachers, 
the largest favorable vote for annual ratings 
came from cities where ratings are merely 
“satisfactory’> or “unsatisfactory.” In a small 
group of replies from cities where no ratings 


‘In 1940-41, ASroguet ot Ia? rooieg yal apna were Ging date rags relly tall chen (NEA 


Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, May 1942, p. 96). 
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are given was found the greatest opposition to 
rating—18 percent opposing all forms of rating 
and only 43 percent favoring annual ratings 
for all teachers. 

Other questions dealt with the teachers’ 
opinions as to the rating form in use and the 
method by which teachers should be informed 
of their ratings. A startling finding is that 47 
percent of the urban teachers and 69 percent 
of rural 
forms were used) said that they had not seen 


teachers (in systems where rating 


the rating form in use and so had no basis for 
an opinion. Previous studies have shown that 
copies of ratings were given to teachers in only 


5 NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, May 1942, p. 96 


about a third of the city-school systems using 


ratings,” but it is a surprise to realize 

blank 

on which their ded 
The 1803 urban and 98 rural teachers who 


that so 


few teachers have even seen the forms 


ratinys are reco! 
had seen the rating forms used were not unduly 
About 
thought the form was satisfactory, nearly half 
thought that l 
ment, while only 14 percent of the urban and 
a totally 


critical, two-fifths of these teachers 


some details needed improve- 


} 
il 


9 percent of the rural thought that 
different form was needed. 


Table 6 shows that the largest degree ot 


satisfaction is with forms in which there is 


TABLE 5.—SHOULD TEACHERS BE GIVEN EFFICIENCY RATINGS? 





Percent of teachers indicating eacheopinion 


“ Number All teachers Only those No 
Reporting group of should be on trial ratings Other 
rated should should opinions * 
teachers 
every year be rated be given 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
From cities where ratings are on a comparative scale 
with several levels of efficiency 
Elementary women 656 _ 00% 32% 5¢ 3% 
Secondary women 533 66 25 4 5 
Secondary men 149 74 21 2 ) 
Total». 1,354 64 28 4 4 
From cities where ratings are merely ‘‘satisfactory"’ or 
“unsatisfactory”’ 
Elementary women 182 71 22 5 2 
Secondary women , 151 67 23 3 
Secondary men 97 67 25 5 ; 
Total>. ' : 442 68 23 6 ; 
From cities where there is an evaluation of several 
qualities but no single comparative score 
Elementary women 167 49 39 10 2 
Secondary women abe 118 48 39 4 5 
Secondary men ; 56 63 21 14 2 
Total”. ; : 345 $1 6 10 3 
From cities where an informal evaluation is made in 
writing, but no definite form is used 
Elementary women 233 45 43 il 1 
Secondary women 117 59 32 9 0 
Secondary men 58 60 26 12 
Total® oe 416 51 37 11 1 
From cities where no ratings are given 
Elementary women , 122 43 34 1 2 
Secondary women 95 46 40 12 2 
Secondary men 26 27 42 27 4 
Total». 244 43 37 18 2 
All urban teachers 
Elementary women. 1,863 56 33 9 2 
Secondary women 1,478 64 26 6 4 
Secondary men 605 63 2 % 5 
Total” 4,005 60 29 8 3 
Rural teachers 
Elementary women 467 68 18 12 2 
Secondary women. 168 75 16 4 1 
Secondary men eeonceal 63 75 8 14 3 
Total” 732 70 17 11 2 
* Includes the following in order of frequency: (1) all teachers should be rated but not every year, ratings every 2, 3, 4 


years or at other intervals; (2) probationers and others on trial should be rated every year but 
3, 4 years or at other intervals; (3) no efficiency ratings should be made by administrators but there should be 


rated every 2, 
self-rating by teachers. 


in general should be 


teachers 


+ Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division 
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TABLE 6.—DEGREE OF SATISFACTION WITH PRESENT RATING FORM 





Percent of teachers indicating each opinion 











Reporting group ; Form satisfac- Totally 
(Limited to teachers who had seen the forms being used) a = my tory in general; different 
: details need form is 
teachers satisfactory improvement needed 
1 2 3 4 5 
From cities where ratings are on a comparative scale with several levels 
eS en kes ond wuaimahee & Cae 927 35% 49% 16% 
From cities where ratings are merely “‘satisfactory”’ or “unsatisfactory”’. 282 41 49 10 
From cities where there is an evaluation of several qualities but no 
single score. .... rt. RA ey Ss oP Seppe 160 51 38 11 
All urban teachers... .. 1,803 39 47 14 
eS eee ee, SOE eT eee 98 43 48 9 





an evaluation of several different qualities but 
no single comparative score, and the greatest 
demand for revision or complete rewriting of 
the form came from cities where the forin con- 
sists of a comparative scale, with several levels 
of efficiency. 

Altho, as ntentioned earlier, the usual prac- 
tice is mot to give teachers copies of their effi- 
ciency ratings, the overwhelming majority of 
teachers prefer some plan for reporting the 
ratings. As shown in Table 7, nearly half of 
both urban and rural teachers chose as the 
preferred plan the reporting of the rating™to 
the teacher in an individual conference. As- 
suming that the purpose of ratings is to en- 
courage greater efficiency among teachers, it 
scarcely seems conceivable that teachers should 
not be fully informed as to the ratings given. 
The plan which many teachers prefer, of a 


TABLE 7.—HOW SHOULD TEACHERS 
BE INFORMED OF THEIR RATINGS? 





Question asked of teachers 





Urban Rural 
teachers teachers 





1 2 3 


If efficiency ratings are used, which of 
the following practices should be fol- 
lowed in informing teachers of their 
ratings? 

Teacher should not be informed of 





Le, 2's iidk.t oes be a0 « oi 2% 4% 
Teacher should be permitted to see 

rating on request.............. 24 22 
Copy of rating should be mailed to 

CI, 4 ickc 6 Uhhh oon <ehenns 26 25 
Teacher should be informed of rat- 

ing in an individual conference. . 46 48 
Copy should be sent by mail and 

discussed later in individual con- 

Re A A 2 

100 100 

Number of teachers reporting. .. . . 4,063 733 





personal conference in which the ratings are 
discussed, seems to be the one that holds most 
promise of useful results. 

The problem of efficiency ratings is closely 
related to the discussion in the previous section 
on the use of salary schedules based on merit. 
Teachers were asked whether or not they 
thought that efficiency ratings should be used 
as a factor in selecting superior teachers, in 
case higher- salaries were paid to superior 
teachers. By any classification of the replies 
made, more than three-fourths of the teachers 
favored the use of efficiency ratings in such 
salary schedules.® 

Responses to a request for comments on 
efficiency ratings were made by nearly 500 
urban teachers. A larger proportion of the re- 
plies came from places where ratings are a 
factor in supermaximum salaries than from 
other cities but the general trend of the com- 
ments was much the same from all reporting 
groups. The following summary is based on 
replies from 15 percent of the teachers in the 
twenty-five cities; the other 85 percent made 
no comments on this issue. 

Comments on Efficiency Ratings, 
from 491 Urban Teachers 


Rating is of no value unless the teacher is in- 
formed of her weaknesses and helped to correct 
them. 28 percent. 

Rating officials are not qualified to give ratings; 
give too little time to observation to accurately rate 
teachers. 16 percent. 

Rating officials are apt to let personal element, 
politics, or favoritism govern ratings. 7? percent. 

It is difficult to set up definite rating standards. 
9 percent. 

Rating is too subjective. 8 percent. 

Rating should be made by more than one or two 
persons. 8 percent. 
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Rating is fair only if principals or supervisors 
who rate teachers are in turn rated by the teachers 
6 percent. 

Rating promotes better teaching; acts as incen- 
tive to strive for or to continue at high rating 
6 percent. 

Rating has undesirable effect on teachers, keeps 
them under an emotional strain, lowers morale, 
creates ill-feeling toward rating officials. 5 percent. 

Rating officials use underhand means to keep rat 
ings from teachers; show one set to teachers and 
turn in something different to office. ] percent. 


Preparation Schedules vs. Position 
Schedules 


A definite trend exists toward salary sched- 
ules of the preparation type. In the older type 
of schedule salaries were lower in the elemen- 
tary schools and higher in the high schools. 
Under the new plan the basic salary classes are 
in terms of amount of professional prepara- 
tion, with the higher salaries going to teachers 
who have completed more extended prepara- 
tion, regardless of school assignment. 

The older type has been called the “position 





7In 1940-41 the proportion of preparation type schedules in city-school systems of all es above 2 
31.3 percent; by 1944-45 this had risen to 43.2 percent (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 19, March 1941, p 


ruary 1945, p. 22). 


schedule”; the newer type, the “»yreparation” 
or “single-salary” schedule. An intermediate 
plan, the position-preparation schedule, leaves 
the basic salary classes higher for secondary 
than for elementary schools but within each 
position makes differences on the basis of prepa- 
ration. During the past twenty-five years the 
percent of preparation schedules in city-school 
systems has risen from zero to more than 40 
percent.’ 

The National Education Association has 
been on record in favor of equal pay for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers for many years 
and includes the principle in its permanent 
Platform for action. 

Several questions in the current study dealt 
with the desirability of equal pay for elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers and with the wis- 
dom of providing salary rewards for higher 
professional qualifications. 

In urban communities women teachers in 
elementary schools gave almost unanimous 
agreement to the statement that “full-time 


population was 
Vol. 23, Feb- 


TABLE 8—IS EQUAL PAY FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS 





DESIRABLE? 
Percent of teachers preferring each policy 
Number = 
Reporting group of Equa! pay to elemen- Higher 
teachers tary and high-school No pay to 
teachers of equivalent opinion high-school 
qualifications teachers 
i 2 3 4 5 
From cities in which preparation (single-salary) schedules were in effect 
Elementary women........... ‘ 793 98% 1% 1% 
Secondary women........ 672 94 1 5 
is, on acs bid t de a 0M 236 83 3 14 
ED a atti BS nsw wei ane ade iy 1,723 95 1 a 
From cities in which position-preparation schedules were in effect 
Elementary women... . 347 97 2 i 
Secondary women...... sas 284 &3 1 16 
Secondary men........... al 130 72 3 25 
EEN. Seep aE ree 768 87 2 11 
From cities in which position schedules were in effect 
Elementary women................ 417 98 1 1 
Secondary women. . 249 90 2 8 
Secondary men... 131 71 4 25 
. “ene eaay 812 91 2 7 
All urban teachers 
Elementary women. 1,936 98 | 
Secondary women 1,535 KS | 
Secondary men.. 609 76 ; 21 
I \e-4.0'siase's 4,142 91 1 & 
Rural! teachers 
Elementary women 485 90 2 - 
Secondary women. 170 75 2 23 
Secondary men. . 65 78 0 22 
GREE ge Re ey 2 12 





bees 756 86 


* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 
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‘regular’ teachers in elementary schools should 
receive the same salaries as full-time ‘regular’ 
high-school teachers of equivalent qualifica- 


tions.” Eighty-eight percent of the secondary 
women and 76 percent of the secondary men 





Table 9, were consistent with the general 
approval of the equal-pay or single-salary 


principle. 


Teachers were asked for general comments 
on the issue of elementary and secondary 


expressed the same opinion. Rural teachers like- 
wise, by a large majority (86 percent) ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of equal pay for 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Grouped according to local practice, the re- 
plies in Table 8 show some differences but no 
classification shows a shift from the majority 


TABLE 9.—EFFECT OF TYPE OF SAL- 
ARY SCHEDULE ON TEACHER MO- 
RALE 





Percent of teachers indicating 
each opinion 


point of view. Even in cities where position a Morale of | Meraie of 

i teachers is teachers is 

schedules are in effect 71 percent of the second- lowered by lowered by 

higher pay to equal pay to 

ary men and 90 percent of the secondary Se eee. 
women favor equal pay to elementary teachers. teachers teachers 


The greatest opposition from the women 1 2 3 
teachers was in cities where a position-prepara- 


Urban teachers 
tion schedule was in effect, where 16 percent | one-way Ammpeagy ar tt 
of the secondary women favored higher pay Secondary men.......... 62 24 
for high-school teachers. : seen’ ‘of ‘teachers re- a 7 
Two questions were asked as to the effect porting........... 3,970 3,900 
: Rural teachers 
on teacher morale of the two basic types of Giemdhtary temnen 67% 27% 
salary schedules. The first dealt with the prob- Svomnines women. . S = 
able effect on elementary teachers of higher eee SiR 65 29 
pay to secondary teachers. The second asked ae on hers re: 11 ‘16 





about the probable effect on secondary teachers 
vf equal pay to elementary teachers. The an- 
swers to these two questions, summarized in 


* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as 
to school division. 





TABLE 10.—COMMENTS FROM 550 URBAN TEACHERS ON EQUAL PAY FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS 





Percent of teachers making each 
we . type of comment 
Type of comment 











Elementary Secondary Secondary 
women women men 
i 2 3 + 
Would enable teachers to choose grade level on basis of interest; would prevent excel- 
lently trained elementary teachers from seeking high-school work Ser higher salaries 
only; would result in good teachers at all age levels... .. 1... 6c ee cece eee ee eeee 38% 39% * 38% 


Elementary-school work is equally difficult and important and requires as much skill as 
high-school wor! 
Elementary-school work is more important and more difficult than high-school work 


(more pupils, more subjects, more skill required, more teaching, etc.).............. 13 10 10 
Creates better oo aa understanding, and unity between elementary-school and 
ne on csc va'e hake peng. 640k Sada Meadeiiad «ode chee ote 9 15 10 
Makes elementary teachers more content and eliminates feeling of unfairness and resent- 
ment against high-school teachers. . . .... 6... 0.6 ccc ce eee eee ee cee eeeees 8 6 2 
Causes resentment and ill-feeling on part of high-school teachers because they think they 
are superior to elementary teachers and should be paid more... ..........s0e.00555 5 4 3 
High-school work is more important, with greater responsibility and more work than ele- 
mentary-school work (paper-correcting, classroom preparation, extra duties, etc.)... . 1 6 12 
Oe ere ee ererneel salaries; men may leave teaching profession 
ano abil cs eadv Orth ccesescums €O5 60s Exe Jeunesse * i 10 
Creates incentive for elementary teachers to become better trained..............-..- * * 3 
Raises community respect for elementary teachers... ........ 6.6.6 eee eee ees ms i * 0 
100 100 100 


Number of teachers making comments. ..................-+- err eee oe 290 200 60 





* Less than 1 percen:. 
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salaries. About 17 percent of the teachers re 
porting from the twenty-five cities made com- 
ments. Their replies were summarized on the 
basis of type of salary schedule in effect, and 
also on the basis of sex and school division, and 
it was found that the differences were greater 
on the second basis. As summarized in Table 
10, seven of the ten types of comments empha 
size desirable rather than undesirable aspects 
of the equal-pay poiicy for elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers. 

Closely related to the idea of equal pay for 
elementary and secondary teachers is the idea 
of higher pay to teachers with higher academic 
qualifications. A few school systems have 
adopted a truly “single-salary” schedule, with 
only one minimum and one maximum for all 
qualified teachers, with no differences on basis 
either of elementary-secondary assignment or 
of years of professional training. With few 
exceptions, however, when position schedules 
have been abandoned they have been replaced 
by schedules in which salary classes are based 
on levels of professional preparation. 

Large majorities of teachers favor the typical 
trend of practice, which is in the direction of 
rewarding higher preparation with extra 
salary. Urban teachers are more emphatic than 
the rural in the opinion that advanced prepara- 
tion should be rewarded. Table 11 gives the 





figures. The largest majorities are in favor of 


recognizing the master’s degree as a basis for 
higher pay than the bachelor’s degree. Eighty- 
three percent of the urban teachers took this 
position, with a slightly smaller majority (77 
percent) favoring recognition of the doctor’s 
degree, and still fewer (71 percent) favoring 
a recognition of such a fractional unit as six 
years of preparation as compared to five years. 

About six hundred teachers added personal 
comments on salary recognition of professional 
preparation. The comments for the most part 
present the minority point of view and perhaps 
deserve special attention because they may point 
out weaknesses that if corrected would improve 
the basic policy under consideration. Altho 
some of the following items might be combined 
so far as general attitude is concerned, the 
distinctions represent differences in wording 
and emphasis that it has seemed worthwhile 
to report. 


Comments on Salary Recognition for Profes- 
sional Preparation from 602 Urban Teachers 


Degrees alone do not make a teacher. Teachers 
are born, not made. Degrees have practically noth- 
ing to do with teaching ability. 37 percent. 

Hard study and expense should be rewarded. 16 
percent. 

A doctor’s degree is not of any importance or aid 
in teaching below college level. 7] percent. 


TABLE 11—SHOULD HIGHER LEVELS OF PREPARATION BE REWARDED BY 
HIGHER SALARIES? 





Reporting group 


From cities having a position schedule with no recognition for 


differing levels of preparation. ............. 


From cities that make a differential tor. master’s ‘degree but no 


is. t5in siege 464 


From cities having schedules ‘the at make differential for six years 


of preparation but no higher 


From cities having schedules that make a : differential for doc- 


tor’s degrees 

All urban teachers 
Elementary women 
Secondary women.... ae 
ee 
. RE 

Rural teachers 
Elementary women 
Secondary women 
Secondary men... . 
Total®. 








Percent of teachers preferring each policy 


Number Pay teachers Pay teachers Pay teachers 
o with master’s with six years’ with doctor’s 
teachers* degrees more preparation degrees more 
than those more than those than those 
with bachelor’s with five with master’s 
2 3 4 5 
809 76% 65% 1% 
1,460 82 70 75 
471 92 78 86 
406 87 77 82 
1,920 81 70 79 
1,539 86 74 79 
614 79 70 69 
4,134 83 71 77 
482 76 66 73 
169 81 69 82 
65 79 71 69 
752 77 67 75 


* Number of teachers on which percents in column 3 are based. Numbers were slightly different for columns 4 and 5, 
> Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division 
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Increased pay offers incentive for further im- 
provement. 8 percent. 

Additional degrees are tangible evidence of a de- 
sire for professional growth. 7 percent. 

Salary recognition creates a better trained teach- 
ing personnel; forces the older teachers to get ad- 
ditional training. 7 percent. 

Doctor’s degree has tendency to make teachers 
lose their perspective. Ph.D.’s go to seed on their 
subjects, become bores. Doctor’s degree undesirable. 
6 percent. 

Extra salary for degrees should be given only 
if study is taken in one’s field and does not simply 
mean getting points. 5 percent. 

Such recognition would encourage degree chas- 
ers. 1 percent. 

Extra salary for degrees should be given only 
after normal maximum has been reached; only for 
experienced teachers. ] percent. 

College work should not be done during school 
year because too often teaching suffers. 1 percent. 


Salary Differentials for Men Teachers 
and for Dependency 


An early tradition of much lower salaries for 
women teachers than for men teachers still 
persists in some school systems. Equal pay for 
men and women has long been advocated by 
the National Education Association and is 
now in effect by law in twelve states and by 
schoolboard policy or law in about three- 
fourths of the larger school systems—87 per- 
cent in cities over 100,000 in population.® In 
smaller cities and in rural communities less 
progress has been made toward equal pay. 

Teachers were asked to make a choice among 
five suggested methods of meeting the problem 
of salary differentials for men teachers and for 
dependency load of individual teachers. The 
five plans mentioned were as follows: 


Women and men teachers should icceive equal 
pay for equal work and qualifications; the support 
of dependents should not be a factor in fixing 
salaries. 

A family allowance plan should be provided for 
both men and women teachers, to provide extra pay 
for the support of dependent adults and children. 

Married men should receive higher salaries than 
other teachers, being paid a fixed additional 
amount rather than a family allowance that varies 
with the number of dependents. 

Married men should receive higher salaries than 
other teachers, the extra amount varying with the 
number of dependents (a “family allowance”). 

Men teachers, both married and single, should 








receive higher salaries than women teachers, with- 
out regard to the number of dependents. 


Answers to the question (shown in Table 
12) show marked differences by region, on the 
basis of sex, and also in relation to the type of 
salary schedule in effect. 

Higher pay for men teachers than for women 
is typical of New England school systems to a 
greater degree than is true of other parts of 
the country. This policy is reflected in the fact 
that only 70 percent of the New England 
women and only 23 percent of the men were 
in favor of equal pay, as compared with the 
average for all urban teachers reporting of 85 
percent for women and 41 percent for men. 
Altho salary differentials for men are typical 
of New England, only 11 percent of the men 
reporting from this region favored extra pay 
for all men; whereas 48 percent of them 
favored equal pay with family allowances for 
both sexes. Replies from other regions are 
closer to the average for all urban teachers, 
except the figures from the Northwest and 
Southwest where the number of men teachers 
replying was very small. 

When the replies are examined in the light 
of practice in the systems from which the 
replies came, it is found that regardless of the 
local schedule, almost none of the women 
favored extra pay for all men or extra pay for 
married men only. Substantial majorities of 
women teachers favored equal pay without 
family allowances. However, nearly 40 percent 
of the women teachers in systems having equal 
pay plus family allowances for both men and 
women were in favor of that kind of schedule, 
and 56 percent of the men in those school 
systems also favored this plan. 

As would be expected, the largest percent 
of men favoring extra pay for men_was in the 
cities where men were receiving such a differ- 
ential. However, the proportion was only 25 
percent, as compared with 40 percent of men 
in the same school systems who favored equal 
pay for men and women, and 22 percent who 
favored equal pay plus family allowances for 
both sexes. 

The replies from rural teachers showed less 
difference between men and women than was 
true of the urban group. Sixty percent of the 
men and 80 percent of the women favored 


* Educational Research Service Circular No. 3 and No. 6, 1945. NEA Research Division and American Association of School 
Administrators. Sex discrimination in teachers’ salaries is forbidden by statute in California, Connecticut (effective July 1, 


1946), Louisiana, Maryland, 
District of Columbia. 


Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming; also in the 
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equal pay, and 14 percent of each sex preferred 
equal pay with family allowances for both 
men and women. 

Opinions of teachers as to the probable effect 
of salary differentials for men on the morale 
‘of women teachers are quite distinct as between 
men and women, and as among groups of 
school systems. Two-thirds of the men teachers 
in the equal-pay cities felt that salary differ- 





the morale of 


entials for men would lower 
women teachers, whereas less than one-third 
of the men in cities where higher salaries were 
paid to men felt that the policy was bad for 


Differences 
between these two groups of cities were less 


the morale of women teachers. 


striking among the women teachers, with per- 
cents of 90 and 77 respectively, of the opinion 
that extra pay to men lowers morale of women 


TABLE 12.—OPINIONS ON SALARY DIFFERENTIALS FOR SEX AND FOR 
DEPENDENCY 





Percent of teachers preferring each policy 


Number Equal Equal pay 
Reporting group of Equal pay; and family encagt family Extra ry an 
teachers no family allowance allowance toa 4 y + pay 
allowance for men and for married a to all mea 
women men only 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Grouping by region* 
New England 
WOOO SS « cwsreses base mepes 233 70% 24% 5%, . 1% 
Men re 2 sas Ms tm aa le ce ae 44 23 48 i! 1% il 
Middle East 
ta tn tn ahetuis ooops tabanna 891 90 9 1 ° 
ETON S 6 cite bade bo.c0 os dW Owby bale on 232 51 23 10 8 7 
Southeast 
Women..... Ter PERF Se ee 414 87 . 1 i 3 
Na ee om oe ne 45 49 20 16 4 il 
Middle States 
Des 5 o4s0e8hascins eee ee teas 586 78 18 ) i 1 
SR, ty Gods + (caw URN TwR - ca wewe es 82 9 35 | 15 ) 
Southwest 
PE Gls 66.c0d OURS owe evi evet ees 213 89 9 . i ° 
SE ee ee ae ee 30 40 23 0 10 27 
Northwest 
NEE. Orin Side h vo suede: sae Ree et 158 91 & 0 ° ° 
ET ee eereT 23 13 65 13 4 4 
Far West 
ee ee King 275 92 8 0 0 0 
ls 4-605 en b.o.e , (anneebeonsee 70 50 26 7 10 7 
Grouping by loca! salary policy 
Equal pay; no family allowance 
IN ie ers db bake ces tvs “ek ; 1,820 91 s . ° ° 
ay ae See isiety har fast 366 50 26 10 & 6 
Equa! pay and family allowance for both men . 
and women 
ee ee See ery Prt Pe ee 229 57 39 2 a 1 
a a als oe Chie dare oe , 39 s 56 21 5 Ss 
Equal pay except family allowance for mar- 
ried men only 
ee b aineee «dled 278 73 21 5 1 ° 
RAD BP ee oe : 53 24 40 15 i3 & 
Extra pay to all men 
ee ee ay a es - re 443 86 10 1 1 3 
RE ee Pe ee oe eee 68 40 22 1 12 25 
All urban teachers 
Elementary women.................. . 1,922 84 13 1 i i 
NY WOU adc cs cwesceectece 1,535 86 11 | i 1 
All women?............. 3,482 85 12 i i 1 
egret See RES SARE, OAS PRES 649 41 28 10 11 10 
SEA 2 Us sbaliten® cab sided sss lepeeeecs icos: €30 78 15 3 2 2 
Rural teachers 
Elementary women................555: 484 82 12 3 2 1 
NN SE LO Pe TOP eT Cee 171 79 17 i 2 1 
en, os edd baikes-a® 668 80 14 3 2 i 
EIS 9 SV ae Oe SSA oe Fe er ee 87 60 14 10 6 10 
NE ee ee ee eee ou 755 78 14 4 2 2 





Note: Percents do not always add to 100 because of rounding. 2 
*® Regional grouping limited to the twenty-five cities for which local salary policies were known. 
> Includes women teachers not distributed as to school division. 


* Less than 1 percent. 
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teachers. Table 13 gives these figures as well 
as those for all urban and all rural teachers 
by sex and school division. 

Comments of teachers in the twenty-five 
cities on salary differentials for men teachers 
and for dependency are summarized in Table 
14. Eighteen percent of those replying made 
comments. Statements made most frequently, 
by the women teachers were to the effect that 
since women must meet the same standards of 
preparation and do the same work as men they 
should be paid the same; this type of comment 
was second in frequency among the men 
teachers. The comment made most often by 
men was that a salary differential for men is 
one way to get and keep men in the teaching 
profession. One type of comment was that 


TABLE 13.—EFFECT ON MORALE OF 
WOMEN TEACHERS OF PROVIDING 
EXTRA PAY TO MEN TEACHERS 











Number men teachers — 
Reporting group of — 
teachers Has no sig- Lowers 
nificant effect morale 
on morale of 
women women 
teachers teachers 
1 2 3 4 
From cities where there is 
equal pay and no family 
allowance 
WRT A ects. 1,743 9% 90% 
ee 330 32 67 
From cities where family al- 
lowances for dependents 
are provided 
. SP rer 483 13 85 
I Spe ee 88 40 s8 
From cities where there is 
extra pay for all men 
teachers 
eee 428 19 77 
ee: 61 64 30 
All urban teachers 
Elementary women.-.. 1,849 13 83 
Secondary women.... 1,465 10 87 
All women”.......... 3,338 12 85 
DEM 5k HIRCE SILA 597 39 59 
es. <ndiase.<e 3,935 16 81 
Rural teachers 
Elementary women... 470 20 77 
Secondary women... . 165 15 82 
All women®.......... 647 18 78 
Pesci.» ngeia'on ss 82 37 62 
ES < 5: has a 729 20 76 





a oe response” and “Raises morale of women teachers” 
omitted. - 
; » Includes women teachers not distributed as to school divi- 
sion. 








since many women teachers have as large a de- 
pendency load as men there should be no sex 
differential in salary; 18 percent of the com- 
ments from women and 3 percent of those from 
men were on this point. But the same statement 
with a different inference, that since many 
women teachers have as large a dependency 
load as men an allowance for dependents is the 
only fair solution, was mentioned by 3 percent 
of the women and 13 percent of the men mak- 
ing comments.” 

Of the eleven types of comments listed in 
Table 14, niné favor equal pay, one favors 
dependency allowances, and one favors flat 
salary differentials for men. 


Employment of Married Women as 
Teachers 


Teaching is a closed occupation to married 
women in many school systems. A study made 
in 1940-41 showed that married teachers were 
at a disadvantage in seeking appointments in 
95 percent of the 1782 school systems report- 
ing, and that they were entirely ineligible for 
appointment in 58 percent of the cities.’° The 
war produced a temporary lifting of restric- 
tions in many communities. 

The National Education Association says 
in its Platform that “teachers should not be 
discriminated against because of . . . marital 
status.” A previous issue of the NEA Research 
Bulletin points out that the percent of married 
women probably would not be large if all re- 
strictions were removed and adds: 


To abolish the celibacy rule, however, would do 
much over a period of years to remove the “old- 
maid school teacher” cliche which is so distasteful to 
many teachers and so injurious to the morale of 
many of the younger members of the profession. 
Also, it would save to the profession some excellent 
teachers who give up their work at time of their 
marriage only because they are forced to do so."! 


Table 15 gives replies from four groups of 
teachers according to local practice in the em- 
ployment of married women, with the replies 
from women teachers classified as to their 
marital status. Figures are included also from 
all urban teachers and from rural teachers. 

From the cities where there is no discrimina- 


® See the figures on actual dependency load reported by men and women teachers, page 132. 
1 NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, March 1942, p. 60. 
NEA Research Bulletin. Vol. 20, May 1942, p. 108-109. 
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TABLE 14—COMMENTS FROM 593 TEACHERS ON SALARY DIFFERENTIALS 
FOR MEN TEACHERS AND FOR DEPENDENCY 








Type of comment 









Percent of teachers making 
each type of comment 


Women teachers Men teachers 





J 2 3 
Women who have spent <i same amount of time and money on preparation and who do the 
same work as men teachers should receive same salaries 33% 24% 
Many women teachers have to carry just as heavy a family load as men; therefore sex should 
not enter into consideration....... i8 3 
Salary differential for men creates antagonism, resentment, dissatisfac tion on part of women 
teachers because it is unjust, unfair, un-American, undemocratic... . 17 6 
Dependents should be the individual's own responsibility and should not affect salaries 9 x 
Women teachers generally work harder, are more efficient, more interested in teaching than 
men teachers—men certainly should not get more salary ; 6 0 
Teachers should be paid —— so that additional charity pay ments for support of dependents 
eS CII ods cc oreo wancedmcnvascce 6 7 
Salary differential for men is one way to get and keep men in n the teaching profession 4 33 
Many women have as many dependents as men; therefore a salary differential for dependents 
ET Ee eT ae 3 13 
Salary differentials for men tend to make women seek other work. aa anal 2 1 
Both men and women who do extra work should receive extra pay; women often do not 1 4 
To provide differentials tends to lower the schedule for women i 1 
100 100 
Number of teachers making comments. 504 89 





tion against married teachers the replies of 
single women were 61 percent in favor of no 
discrimination. The same view was reported 
by 87 percent of the married women and 67 
percent of the men. Of the teachers in this 
group of cities who prefer some policy other 
than full opportunity for the employment of 
married women, only a small fraction would 
favor complete discrimination against married 
women teachers. 

The group of cities which is most different 
in policy from the one just mentioned denies 
employment to all married women and dis- 
misses women teachers who marry. In contrast 
to the large majorities in favor of nondis- 
crimination by those working under nondis- 
crimination were the minorities in favor of 
discrimination by those working under dis- 
crimination. It may seem surprising, however, 
that even as many as 29 percent of any group 
of women teachers should record themselves 
in favor of a policy of complete denial of op- 
portunity to married women in the teaching 
profession. This was done by the single women 
teachers in these cities. The proportion of men 
was somewhat higher—38 percent. Only 27 
percent of the single women and 31 percent 
of the men in this group were in favor of un- 
restricted employment of married women. 

Differences in points of view on the em- 
ployment of married women were noted be- 
tween the favorable-attitude group and the 
unfavorable-attitude group of urban men. The 


men with favorable attitudes toward teaching 
were more inclined to give employment oppor- 
tunities to married women than were those in 
the unfavorable group. 

The rural teachers who reported included 
relatively few—8 percent of the women, 13 
percent of the men—who would apply a strict 
celibacy rule for women teachers, but only 41 
percent of each sex favored full employment 
opportunities for married women. 

Table 16 reports the views of teachers on 
the probable effect of “no-marriage rules” on 
the morale of women teachers. In terms of local 
practice, replies from only two groups of cities 
are given—(1) from cities making no dis- 
crimination against married women teachers, 
and (2) those entirely denying employment to 
married women. In the first group, the large 
majorities who thought that no-marriage rules 
had a depressing effect on women teachers’ 
morale are consistent with the proportion of 
these teachers favoring nondiscrimination. 
But among teachers working under policies of 
discrimination against married women, much 
larger percentages felt that these policies 
lowered morale for all women teachers than 
favored a policy of nondiscrimination. Only 
27 percent of the single women _ teachers 
wanted to see married women given employ- 
ment without restriction, but 42 percent 
thought that the rules against marriage low- 
ered morale of women teachers. 
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TABLE 15.—OPINIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN AS 














TEACHERS 
Percent of teachers preferring | each policy . 
Appoint A int no aA int 
Acoos sanried eevied "= 
Reporting group Number e - women women; but married 
of ae but — let those women; 
teachers Pee ty who marry dismiss 
leave egtwaity keep their those who 
leave positions marry 
1 2 3 a 5 6 
From cities where there is no discrimination against married 
women 
Single women...... : I. 697 61% 16% 13% 5%, 
Married women. . . 414 87 10 1 * 
Widowed women» 132 81 12 ; 2 
Rs. Lak ee Gung nee 3 2 %.an RA 1,243 72 14 8 3 
SCR a du Cire WOR te vo 44s cha b Bewakihans cwtadedeea’ 163 67 12 12 9 
From cities where married women are ‘not appointed but those 
who marry may we at their positions 
Single women. 291 33 15 27 17 
Married women. = motile 59 64 20 9 2 
Widowed women ” 13 
Total women...... 363 39 15 24 14 
EET a) ey Perree 115 34 10 20 32 
From cities where married women are not appointed and women 
who marry are dismissed unless = on tenure 
Single women.......... “Seer rrri te 240 54 16 20 5 
OE ES OE Oe re er. eee 134 78 16 4 2 
Widowed women 0 A en 42 74 12 7 2 
Total women......... FIR Se TOs. Sets . Cas 416 04 15 14 4 
ea Sl i, ale da a hans wien cae ihe t 105 52 il 19 12 
From cities where married women are not appointed and women 
who marry are dismissed 
vg ce cdiomenamcres de eeees be ebhkbh 0 8thes 439 27 16 22 29 
Married women. .. nes CURTTA tas Doren tect cet oFeees 43 47 30 9 9 
Widowed women?”.. .. 6. 6 ce ee eee : 49 27 22 12 31 
be women. eles 6 <4 ceen 2 ene Raita’ + aneoniinn 52 531 28 17 21 27 
meeseas, OES. $0i... LKR ET OO. ewes «ds aS 100 31 13 16 38 
All ae teachers * 
de ate ¢ a AP ee 7 a 3,424 54 18 i4 9 
is. Sana’ «c's 04 OE + CHWERS EAR ceed ces se oy ccibbae- 641 47 13 16 21 
Favorable-attitude et a do ine wo 9 hee bhai 131 $1 15 17 15 
Unfavorable-attitude group........... 2... .....605. 303 41 13 17 25 
EEE SSS A CSL ay ee ee 4,065 53 17 14 il 
Rural! teachers 
a ee eee ere 658 41 32 12 S 
is ce ee i S . iie wde aon. wat 6 ows 6 he% 84 41 24 20 13 
pe | oe ae eee be eee a sO 742 41 31 13 8 
® “Other plans” omitted. These include the following: (1) appoint no married women; dismiss those who marry, with ex- 


ceptions; (2) appoint married women, but give preference to single; do not employ women with young children; husband and 
wife should not be employed in same system; (3) appoint no married women except in case of economic necessity but do not 
dismiss women who marry. 

» Widowed, divorced, or separated from husband. 

© Care should be exercised in using the figures for all urban teachers because the distribution of urban replies according to 
local practice is not typical of the nation as a whole, and the opinions of teachers as shown in this table appear to be influenced 


strongly by local practice. 
* Less than 1 percent. 


+ 





Comments on the employment of married 
women written in by 17 percent of the teachers 
in the twenty-five cities are summarized in 
Table 17. All groups made most frequent men- 
tion of the idea that it is unfair and undemo- 
cratic to make any distinction at all between 
women teachers on the basis of marital status. 

A comment to the effect that few jobs would 
be open to single girls if married women 


notion is refuted by Table 15, which shows 
that of the 1243 women reporting from school 
systems practicing nondiscrimination, 697, or 
56 percent, were single; 33 percent were 
married; 11 percent were widowed. 


Written Examinations in Teacher 
Selection 


Questions sometimes arise as to the desir- 


teachers could remain in service was made by ability of using marks from written examina- 
a small number of teachers of both sexes. This tions as one item to consider in choosing among 
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TABLE 16.—EFFECT OF A “NO-MARRIAGE RULE” ON THE MORALE OF 
WOMEN TEACHERS 





Percent of teachers indicating opinion that 
a “no-marriage rule’’— 


Number a3 
Reporting group ae ae Raises morale Has no significant Lowers morale 
of women effect on morale of women 
teachers of women teachers teachers 
1 2 3 a 5 
From cities where there is no discrimination against married women 
Single women....... Soe eb ebes evebs 644 3% 26% 71% 
Married women........ 399 4 10 86 
Widowed women*..... 122 9 15 76 
DRG ECR N OcaNE 6s obs 0846) 0 08abe _ 1,165 4 19 77 
ES Se rer 149 6 22 72 
From cities where married women are not appointed and women 
who marry are dismissed 
Single women.......... 414 13 45 42 
SE MI CC idesescvcscasces 44 0 34 66 
Widowed women®*............... 45 9 53 38 
eS 503 12 45 43 
| eee 96 17 35 48 
All urban teachers > 
Re era 3,227 7 28 65 
| eee Cee 608 12 32 56 
Rura! teachers 
RS ee ee ee 618 10 28 62 
a Fe a ree ee 80 11 33 56 
® Widowed, divorced, or separated from husband 
> Care should be exercised in using the figures for all urban teachers because the distribution of urban replies according to 


local practice is not typical of the nation as a whole, and the opinions of teachers as shown in this 


strongly by local practice. 


table appear to be influenced 





TABLE 17.—COMMENTS FROM 572 
OF MARRIED 


URBAN TEACHERS ON THE EMPLOYMENT 
WOMEN AS TEACHERS 





Type of comment 


Percent of teachers making 
each type of comment 


Women teachers 





1 


Marital status should olay no part in » eoupherment: should be based entirely on train- 
ing and efficiency; any other plan is unfair and undemocratic 

Married women are apt to possess more emotional stability and have a more normal 
outlook on life than sour old maids and repressed spinsters 

Married woman's place is in the home with her family; 
one suffering... .... 

Employment of married women ‘would encourage competent young women “with 


normal desires for marriage to make teaching their career 
so many old maids in our field 
Employment of married women would decrease teacher turnover by extending the 
teaching beyond the few years between college and marriage and would prevent 
teachers from leaving for other systems or other occupations where marriage is 
not a handicap to employment 
Employment of married women would prevent secret marriages 
Marriage and motherhood make women better able to understand and deal with 
young people....... 
Teachers as a group are mentally superior and are apt to bear superior children. 
Employing and retaining married women teachers would encourage them to marry 
and have children. 
Employment of married women . would prevent loose morals, extra- marriage rela- 


SS ain bonioceh + Sb vee 
The unmarried woman teacher, whose job 1 means her bread and butter, is more 
vitally interested in all phases of schoolwork than the married woman making pin 


— Men 
Single Married All teachers 
2 3 4 5 
37Y, 26% 33° 27% 
9 i3 11 23 
cannot do two obs without 
13 2 10 12 
r and help to eliminate 
sania s 9 y uv 
i vue aoe gen & 9 cy 1 
7 12 8 8 
3 13 7 17 
Serre 3 10 6 3 
a eats 3 5 3 0 
i. «ona 5 1 3 4 
anna 4 0 2 5 
100 100 100 100 
at dts <All iris o haere 307 141 497 75 











TABLE 18—SHOULD WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS BE USED IN SELECTION OF 





TEACHERS? 
Percent ot teachers indicating each opinion 
Number ————— - - 
of Mark on a written Mark on a written 


Reporting group 


teachers examination should No 


examination should 











be one factor in opinion not be a factor in 
selecting teachers selecting teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 
from cities where written examinations are suguieed in ectec- 
tion of teachers 
Elementary women................... 682 56% 10% 34% 
EES, CBE cccvcssccncecdvccocvcnetibeve 553 66 7 27 
EE nr tae oe 252 71 7 22 
EE a a ae ; 1,511 63 8 29 
From cities where marks on written examinations are not | re- 
quired but are used to some extent 
Elementary women. ave Peer, | eee 177 31 12 57 
Secondary women..................... POPS gee 139 37 12 $1 
ee eas canada dewebesccceeee®e t 06s - 56 70 3 27 
aah aint ob600.4 danneenwh be dors ens ¥l ben 373 39 ii 50 
From cities where written examinations are not required or 
used in selection of teachers 
Rs ceca nevecccehcccccescs¥ebES Ss 638 22 10 68 
PM CEC a cbadescdvccecttcccccrcetibase 459 35 9 56 
I Ee ae 172 41 5 54 
es ee an on we ne a Pee | or 1,286 29 9 62 
All urban teachers® 
Elementary women............... ttt.) 1,881 35 ii 54 
Secondary women........ 2.6... .6655 5055 » nies 1, 486 47 8 45 
ES SRN Pe eee ee 602 56 7 37 
hs nin cand aha ena the on «00.40 nad beeen 4,030 43 10 47 
Rural teachers 
Elementary women.............. 66. c cece eee eee 478 38 16 46 
EL, <u ttManEAns ovens robes 6eced ups ce 165 41 14 45 
06 « chee e Eel e's ©4400 neene row 6a hwen 690 47 & 45 
ee hind cee iehek 6nd ss 0.00406408eR5R0% 738 40 15 45 





* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 
> Care should be exercised in using the figures for all urban teachers because the distribution of urban replies according to 
local practice is not typical of the nation as a whole, and the opinions of teachers as shown in the table appear to be influenced 


strongly by local practice. 





teacher candidates.!? In the nineteenth century 
written examination were used very generally 
as a basis for certification of teachers, as they 
are today for the admission of candidates to 
the practice of law and medicine. 

Responses to a question on the presentday 
desirability of using written examinations in 
the selection of teachers showed that men were 
more likely to favor examinations than women 
and secondary women more than elementary 
women. These differences are consistent in the 
several groupings of replies shown in Table 18. 

Majorities ranging from 56 percent to 71 
percent of the teachers in cities where written 
examination are used said that written exami- 
nations should be used; minorities, ranging 
from 22 percent to 41 percent, of the teachers 
where written examinations are not used said 
that examinations should be a factor in selecting 
a teacher for appointment. 





Ned yh mgt By Nhe Qe gig 
number seemed to be growing (NEA 


Replies from urban teachers in all school 
systems represented are similar to those from 
rural teachers in showing that about two 
teachers in five believe that examinations 


should be used. 
Summary 


Table 19 lists all the policies mentioned in 
the foregoing discussion that were approved 
by as many as 50 percent of the men or the 
women teachers in school systems where those 
policies were in effect. The chief purpose of 
the table is to show how much difference fa- 
miliarity made in the acceptance of each policy. 

Since opinions varied most widely between 
elementary women and secondary men the re- 
actions of only these two groups are reported, 
except for the three last items where the figures 
given are for all women and all men. 

Three of the policies listed were approved 


the larger cities, were using written examinations but the 


chiefly 
Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, March 1942, p. 68). 
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TABLE 19.—EFFECT OF FAMILIARITY WITH POLICY ON APPROVAL OF POLICY 





Percent of teachers approving the policy 


Elementary women 


Ratio of the 


Secondary men familiar to the 








Policy unfamiliar 
——— a aie Unfamiliar 
with the with the with t w 
policy policy ~ ha — Womea Men 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Salary recognition of superior teaching thru super 
maximum or other salary class for superior teach 
ee : . 61% 51% 85% 68% 20 1.25 
Efficiency ratings for all teachers every year 60 43 74 27 1.40 2.74 
Equal pay for elementary and secondary teachers of 
equivalent qualifications—the single-salary sched- 
ule. vee ; . ‘ 98 98 83 71 1.00 1.17 
Higher pay to recognize higher levels of preparation; 
e.g., master's degree as compared to bachelors * 83 75 83 70 1.11 1.19 
Written examinations as a factor in selecting teach- 
ers ; , 56 22 71 41 2.55 1.73 
All women All men 
Equal pay for men and women with no family al- 
lowances>.......... j Ede Ceeguus 91 75 50 27 1.21 1.85 
Equal pay for men and women and a family allow- 
ance for both sexes*... ; 39 9 56 27 4.33 2.07 
Employment of married women as teachers and 
provision of maternity leave 72 28 67 31 2.57 2.16 
® Based on. working draft of Table 11. Columns 2 and 4 are a composite of the second, third, and fourth items of Table 11, 
column 1. 
> Columns 3 and 5 are a composite of the second, third, and fourth items under “Grouping by local salary policy’’ in 
Table 12, column 1. 
© Columns 3 and 5 are a composite of the first, third, and fourth items under ‘‘Grouping by local salary policy” in 


Table 12, column 1. 





by a majority of the teachers reporting, both 
those familiar and those unfamiliar with each 
plan. These three policies are: (1) salary 
recognition of superior teaching thru super- 
maximum or other salary class for superior 
teachers (2) equal pay for elementary and 
secondary teachers of equivalent qualifications 
(the single-salary schedule) and (3) higher 
pay to recognize higher levels of preparation; 
e. g., master’s degree as compared to bachelor’s. 
On each of these questions the difference was 
relatively small between those familiar and 
those unfamiliar with the policy. 

Familiarity made the greatest difference for 
men teachers on the issue of using efficiency 
ratings for teachers. beventy-four percent of 
the men who were used to efficiency ratings 
approved of their use, but only 27 percent of 
those who were not used to them wanted to 
give them a trial. The women teachers who 
were unacquainted with efficiency ratings were 
less skeptical than the men, with 43 percent 
favoring them; and those who were familiar 
with efficiency ratings were less enthusiastic 
than the men, 60 percent as compared to the 
men’s 74 percent. 


Women teachers showed the greatest shift in 
opinion from unfamiliarity to familiarity on 
the policy of equal pay for men and women 
plus a family allowance for both sexes. Those 
unacquainted with this plan turned thumbs 
down on it, only 9 percent expressing approval, 
but of those familiar with it 39 percent pre- 
ferred it to any other plan. Men teachers like- 
wise showed a considerable difference of opin- 
ion on this policy depending on familiarity 
or unfamiliarity with it. 

Equal pay for men and women without 
family allowances was favored by large ma- 
jorities of women, whether or not they had 
worked under the policy. Only 50 percent of 
the men teachers who were acquainted with 
this policy were in favor of it, and only 27 per- 
cent of those unacquainted with it. 

Women teachers who were familiar with the 
use of written examinations in teacher selec- 
tion indicated their approval of the plan by 
the slender majority of 56 percent. However, 
this was a marked contrast to the 22 percent 
approval by those unused to examinations. 
Men teachers were more favorable to examina- 
tions even when unfamiliar with them and 
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showed a strong majority of approval in places 
where examinations were used. 

Men and women showed a high degree of 
consistency in their reactions to the employ- 
ment of married women as teachers. Less than 
a third of either the men or the women wanted 
married women in the schools when they were 
used to working under celibacy rules for 
women teachers; slightly more than two-thirds 
of both groups who worked under a policy of 
full opportunity to married women were in 
favor of the policy. 

The figures shown in columns 6 and 7 of 
the table are simple ratios based on columns 
2 and 3 for the women and columns 4 and 5 
for the men. They show, for example, that 
women familiar with salary recognition of 
superior teaching were 1.20 times more in favor 





of the policy than those who were unfamiliar 
with the policy. The largest ratio was the 4.33 
to 1.00 in the percent of approval of equal 
pay plus family allowances by women teachers 
familiar with the policy as contrasted to 
those unfamiliar with it. 

Of the eight pairs of ratios shown, the 


men show more difference as a result of 
familiarity with the policy on five items and 
the women show more difference on three items. 

Perhaps the most striking finding of the 
table is the consistency with which it is 
shown that familiarity breeds content. A few 
policies are reported on in this section in 
which the unknown was preferred to the 
known, but almost without exception, the 
highest percent of approval for any policy was 
given by those who knew it best. 
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III. Teacher Opinion on Seven Issues on Which 
Local Practice Was Not Known 


Several items were included in the ques- 
tionnaire for which background information 
on local practice was not collected. Reactions 
of teachers on these issues are grouped under 
the seven topics which make up this section. 
A minimum of discussion is given to accompany 
the tables in which the teachers’ opinions are 
summarized. 


Physical Examinations of Teachers 


Serious questions may arise on the holding 
of physical examinations for prospective teach- 
ers and for teachers in service. Lay citizens 
and school officials, thinking of possible danger 
to pupils, and the potential efficiency of teacher 
applicants, may insist on a thoro physical ex- 
amination of candidates, under conditions 
which will guarantee an unbiased report to 
the school authorities. In some school systems 
there are provisions for successive physical 
examinations of teachers in service.? Teachers, 
feeling that their health and physical condition 
are personal matters between themselves and 
their own physicians, sometimes oppose all of 
these plans. 

Satisfactory compromises between these two 
positions have been developed, but sometimes 
this result has been achieved only after a long 
debate. 

Table 20 reports the opinions of the coop- 
erating teachers on these questions. With re- 
spect to teacher candidates, 32 percent of the 
urban teachers favored a physical examination 
under direction of the school authorities; 60 
percent preferred the filing of a health cer- 
tificate from the teacher’s own physician ; and 7 
percent wanted no physical examination at all. 
The urban teachers were more willing than 
the rural teachers for a school physician to 
conduct the physical examination. 

When physical examinations of teachers in 
service were considered, only 27 percent of the 





urban teachers and 38 percent of the rural 
favored periodic physical examinations under 
direction of the school authorities. The plan 
favored by about half of the teachers would 
provide no periodic examinations but would 
authorize require a 
physical examination at any time when it ap- 
pears that a teacher's health is in question. 
Replies to both of these questions showed 
that fewer elementary women than secondary 


school authorities to 


examinations con- 
ducted by school physicians, and that men 
teachers seemed more willing than women to 
approve such plans. 


women were in favor of 


Sick Leave for Teachers 


Some provision for sick leave for teachers 
is made by nearly all city-school systems. 
There is wide variety in the amount of leave 
offered and the conditions governing it. 

The current study included two questions 
on sick leave, which form the basis for Table 
21. The teachers’ replies, like the-sick-leave 
practices in effect, vary widely. The city teach- 
ers wanted more days of sick leave than the 
rural teachers. The majority opinion of the 
city teachers would provide for not less than 
ten days’ sick leave with full pay; 12 percent 
asked for more than fifteen days of leave. 
Twenty-three percent of the urban teachers 
would be satisfied with five days of sick leave, 
and 7 percent preferred a plan of full salary 
less cost of substitute. Forty-two percent of 
the rural teachers selected five days of sick 
leave with full pay as the preferred plan; 39 
percent wanted not less than ten days’ leave 
with pay. 

Teachers were also asked whether or not 
they thought unused days of sick leave should 
be allowed to cumulate from one year to an- 
other, so as to meet the problem of long 


10Of 1795 cities in 1940-41, 25 percent required some form of physical examination as prerequisite to appointment. Sixty- 
three percent of cities over 100,000 in population required an examination, 35 percent by physician employed or approved by 
the board, 26 percent by any licensed physician, 2 percent not reporting status of examiner (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, 


March 1942, p. 66). 


2Of 1759 cities, 16 percent provided physical examination for teachers in service (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, May 


1942, p. 99). 


Of 1736 cities reporting in 1940-41, 78 percent provided sick leave with full pay, 15 percent with part pay, and only 7 
percent allowed no sick leave at all (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, May 1942, p. 99) 
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TABLE 20.—SHOULD PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS OF TEACHERS BE REQUIRED? 





Percent of teachers preferring each policy 

















Urban teachers Rural teachers 
Question asked of teachers —_—_———_ - ———— — -_—_— 
Elemen- Second- Second- All ~~ Second- Second- All 
ar ar 
woes weaken ann! & urban* wone a uson rural* 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Physical examinations of candidates for teach- 
ing positions should be handled in which of 
the following ways? 
The teacher should be given a physical 
examination by a physician designated 
by the school authorities........... 28% 31% 44% 32% 20% 26% 32% 23% 
The teacher should file a health certifi- 
cate from his own physician........ 62 62 49 60 69 67 57 67 
No physical examination should be re- 
a a Pe es ae 9 5 5 7 10 6 6 9 
I lie oe te ee Be kate tab 6 his 1 2 2 1 1 1 5 i 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of teachers reporting......... 1,915 1,526 608 4,111 484 166 63 749 


Physical examinations of teachers in service 
should be handled in which of the follow- 
ing ways? 
Teachers in service should be given peri- 
odic health examinations (for example, 
every three years) by a physician 
designated by the school authorities. . 23% 30% 34% 27% 37% 42% 41% 38% 
Periodic examinations should not be re- 
quired for all teachers but the school 
authorities should be able to require a 
physical examination at any time 
when it appears that a teacher's health 
EEE 6.0 0 0686 bebe se cceece 53 51 49 52 50 46 36 48 
Teachers should be required to have 
physical examination by physician of 
teacher's choice, and to file report... . 9 8 4 8 4 5 2 4 
Physical examinations of teachers in 
service should not be imposed by 


school guthorities.................. 15 il 13 13 9 7 21 10 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Number of teachers reporting......... 1,900 1,510 609 4,080 473 168 63 740 





* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 





periods of illness. Of the five possible answers growth—usually in the form of college course 
listed in the questionnaire, the one checked credits—at periodic intervals.* These require- 
by the largest number of teachers in each ments may be set up by the state as a con- 
group was, “Unused days of sick leave should dition for maintenance of the teacher's cer- 
cumulate to the teacher’s credit, up to thirty tificate; or annual salary increases on the 
days.” Forty-five percent of the urban and 58 local salary schedule may be conditioned on 
percent of the rural teachers expressed this the completion of specified credits. Educative 
preference. Among city teachers 22 percent travel, research, writing, work experience, and 
recommended that as much as sixty days be various other substitutes are often recognized 
allowed to cumulate for use at one time, and as meeting part or all of the requirements for 
21 percent wanted ninety days. About a tenth further growth. 
of the city teachers and a fourth of the rural Replies from teachers in the current study 
teachers felt that sick leave should.not cumu- show that a large majority were in favor of 
late at all, with women holding this opinion some form of leadership by school authorities 
in higher proportions than men. in encouraging professional growth of teach- 
Requirements for Continued’ Study the urban and 15 percent of the rural teachers 
In many school systems teachers are re- said that professional growth should be left 
quired to present evidence of professional entirely to the initiative of individual teachers. 


Such requirements were reported by 787 of 1801 cities, or about 44 percent, in 1940-41 (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, 
May 1942, p. 95). 
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ers. As Table 22 shows, only 20 percent of 
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TABLE 21—HOW SHOULD 


SICK LEAVE BE HANDLED? 





Urban 
Question asked of teachers - - 
Elemen- Second- 
ary 
women women 
1 2 3 
Having in mind that the cost of sick leave 
has to be paid for from school funds, sick 
leave should be handled in which of the 
following ways? 
No pay for days absent vecause of illness * 
Full salary less cost of substitute S% 7% 
Five days’ sick leave per year with full 
A Uddin wie. 8.0:0,0 21 25 
Ten days’ sick leave per year with full 
Se 43 39 
Fifteen days’ sick leave per year with 
Ds. . a eaeder itneie -— 13 10 
More than fifteen days’ sick leave per 
year with full pay. ... 12 12 
Other plans.... ; 6 7 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,907 1,510 
Unused days of sick leave should: 
Cumulate to the teacher's credit up to 
thirty days.......... 49% 43% 
Cumulate up to sixty days 21 22 
Cumulate up to ninety days. . 18 22 
Not cumulate at all........ 9 9 
Other plan...... 3 4 
100 100 
1,889 1,487 


Number of teachers reporting 





Percent of teachers preferring each policy 


teachers Rural teachers 
Second- All Elemen- Second- Second- All 
ary tary ary ary 
men urban women women men rural* 
4 5 6 7 8 9 
* * 1% 1% 21% 3% 
11% 1% 13 11 40 15 
26 23 43 45 27 42 
33 40 31 35 & 30 
il i2 8 6 2 7 
11 12 3 i 0 2 
& 6> i i 2 ie 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
599 4.078 486 170 62 754 
38% 45% 56% 62% 65% 58% 
21 22 Q 12 7 ov) 
30 21 5 7 7 6 
7 9 29 18 20 26 
4 3 i 1 i i 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
596 4,031 456 164 61 716 


* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 


> Includes the following: combination of days with full pay 


and days with part pay, 3.6 percent; length of sick leave should 


vary with length of service, 1.5 percent; full salary less cost of substitute for five days, full pay thereafter, number of days on 


full pay varying with length of service, 0.6 percent; all sick le 


ave on basis of part pay, 0.2 percent 


© Includes the following: combination of days with full pay and days with part pay, 0.4 percent; and all sick leave on 


basis of part pay, 0.1 percent. 
* Less than 1 percent. 





The plan receiving the largest degree of 
approval was that of setting a definite profes- 
sional growth requirement, including some 
formal courses but recognizing other profes- 
sional activities as well. Forty percent of the 
urban and 50 percent of the rural teachers gave 
this preference. Less than 5 percent of either 
group favored a requirement for the com- 
pletion of a certain number of college course 
credits, with no substitutes accepted. 

Men teachers replying to this question were 
slightly more inclined than the women to 
want all initiative for professional growth left 
to the individual teacher. 


Tenure and Dismissal of Teachers 


Few questions relating to the employment 
of teachers are more closely related to teacher 
welfare and educational efficiency than that 





® NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, March 1942, p. 73. 
{1 


of continuous tenure for teachers who have 
demonstrated their ability in a period of pro- 
bationary service. Local practice is determined 
largely by state law; a report in 1940-41 
covering city-school systems showed that 40 
percent of them provided permanent tenure.® 
That teachers are overwhelmingly in favor 
of this plan is shown in Table 23. 

Ninety-four percent of the urban teachers 
and 81 percent of the rural teachers recorded 
agreement with the proposal : 


After a probationary period, competent teachers 
should be placed on continuous tenure, without the 
need for annual contracts or reappointment but sub- 
ject to dismissal (after due notice and a hearing) 
for misconduct or incompetence. 


Secondary teachers were slightly more em- 
phatic than elementary teachers, and men 
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TABLE 22.—SHOULD TEACHERS BE REQUIRED TO GIVE OBJECTIVE 
EVIDENCE OF PROFESSIONAL GROWTH IN SERVICE? 





Percent of teachers preferring each policy 





Urban teachers 


Question asked of teachers 


Rural! teachers 





Elemen- 
ary 


Second- Second- All 


Elemen- Second- Second- All 
tary ary ary rural ® 


ary 
men bans women women men 





1 2 3 


4 s 6 7 8 ' 9 








Some school systems require that teachers 
give evidence of continued professional 
growth at stated intervals (for example, 
every five years). How should this matter 
be handled? 

A professional growth requirement that 
may be met only by professional study 


in formal courses. ................. 3% 2% 


A professional growth requirement that 

requires some formal courses but may 

be met in part by other approved ac- 

tivities such as educative travel, re- 

search, or work experience.......... 39 43 
A professional growth requirement that 

may be met in full by approved ac- 

tivities other than formal courses... . 10 il 
A definite program to encourage contin- 

ued professional growth without fixed 

requirements. ..... 2... ..60sees00e- 27 27 
Professional growth left to the initiative 

of individual teachers. ............. 21 17 





100 100 


Number of teachers reporting......... 1,510 


2% 2% 4 


x 


2% 3% 4% 


34 40 50 55 35 50 
17 il 7 10 13 9 


24 27 23 2i 22 22 


23 20 16 12 25 iS 
0 7 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
605 4,092 480 165 63 743 











* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 


* Less than 1 percent. 





more than women, in favoring the idea of per- 
manent tenure. 

Altho studies have shown that teachers can 
be, and often are, dismissed for cause when 
permanent tenure is in effect, the principle of 
tenure is sometimes opposed on the assumption 
that those who support tenure are seeking to 
protect inefficiency. In the effort to gain 
further light on the points of view of teachers, 
they were asked for an opinion on the policy in 
their local system regarding dismissals. The 
question was in the form of a statement to be 
checked for agreement, no opinion, or dis- 
agreement. More than a fifth of the teachers 
recorded no opinion but half of.the urban ele- 
mentary women, and two-thirds of the second- 
ary men endorsed the statement that “The 
school authorities should be more aggressive 
than at present in dismissing or otherwise 
getting rid of incompetent teachers.” The re- 
plies showed that the rural teachers were more 


dissatisfied than the urban, the men more than 





*NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, May 1942, p. 106. 


the women, and the secondary teachers more 
than the elementary, with existing efforts to 
exclude inefficiency from the classroom. 

Replies to this question were analyzed also in 
terms of city size. There was only 1 percent 
difference between cities above 100,000 in 
population and cities below 100,000 in the 
proportion of teachers desiring more aggressive 
action by school authorities. 

Answers to the third question listed in 
Table 23 indicate considerable doubt on the 
part of teachers as to participation by teach- 
ers themselves in case of proposed dismtissals. 
More than half of the reporting teachers ex- 
pressed disagreement with or no opinion on the 
idea that teachers would be willing to cooper- 
ate in a plan whereby they would help to pass 
on the competence of teachers who were being 
considered for dismissal. Whether such a plan 
is in effect in any school system is not known. 
Apparently many teachers feel that this is a 
responsibility for school administrators to 
handle; but about two out of every five think 
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TABLE 23.—OPINIONS ON TENURE 





AND DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 





Urban teachers 


Question asked of teachers 








Elemen- Second- 
tary ary 
women women 
1 2 3 
After a probationary period, competent 
teachers should be placed on continuous 
tenure, without the need for annual con- 
tracts or reappointment but subject to dis- 
missal (after due notice and a hearing) for 
misconduct or incompetence. 
RE PEE » ba 92% 94% 
No opinion. ...... ‘ - 2 2 
Disagree... . . Pas 6 4 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,917 1,521 
The school authorities should be more ag- 
gressive than at present in dismissing or 
otherwise getting rid of incompetent teach- 
ers. 
Agree.... , 50° 63% 
No opinion. ........ 26 19 
0 eee ree 24 18 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,869 1,492 
Teachers would be willing to cooperate in a 
plan whereby panels of teachers, tempor- 
arily detailed from their classrooms, would 
render advisory service in passing on the 
competence of teachers who were being 
considered for dismissal. 
ra 40% 45% 
No opinion. .... 19 15 
Disagree. . . 41 40 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting......... 1,881 1,510 
The local professional educational organiza- 
tion should act as follows when questions 
arise over the dismissal of teachers: 
On request of the teacher concerned, in- 
vestigate the facts and make recom- 
mendations to school authorities... . 94% 94% 
Remain neutral; take no action....... 6 5 
Other plan........ card * 1 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,892 1,486 








Percent of teachers indicating each opinion 


Rural teachers 








Second- All Elemen- Second Second- All 
ary urbane tary ary ary 
men women women men rural a 
4 5 6 7 8 9 
96% 94% 80° 81% 87% 81% 
1 2 8 0 7 
3 4 12 12 13 12 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
612 4.112 484 170 63 753 
66% $7% 61% 67% 70% 63% 
15 22 22 21 9 21 
19 21 17 12 21 16 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
607 4,031 477 165 63 740 
57% 44% 39% 40% 43% 41% 
il 17 29 21 17 25 
32 39 $2 39 40 34 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
609 4.059 465 165 63 729 
96% 94% 89% 88% 85% 89% 
4 6 il 12 15 1! 
* * * 0 0 * 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
608 4,047 462 160 62 719 


® Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division 


* Less than 1 percent. 





the teachers would be willing to help. In 
view of the novelty of the proposal this is a 
fairly high degree of approval. 

The last question in Table 23 is related 
to the foregoing. A new professional respon- 
sibility would rest on many local educational 
organizations if the recommendation endorsed 
by an overwhelming majority of the reporting 
teachers were put into effect. This recommen- 
dation is that when a question arises over the 
dismissal of a teacher the local professional or- 
ganization should on request of the teacher 
concerned investigate the facts and make 
recommendations to the school authorities. 


This also is a novel proposal for many school 
systems but it met with a high degree of ac- 
ceptance. 

Table 23 might be summarized by the fol- 
lowing statement: An overwhelming majority 
of teachers want permanent tenure for teach- 
ers who have given satistactory probationary 
tenure; a smaller, but substantial, majority 
would welcome more aggressive action by school 
authorities in removing incompetent teachers 
from service. Less than half of the reporting 
teachers think that groups of teachers would 
be willing to cooperate in a continuous plan 
for the evaluation of teachers being considered 
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for dismissal, but a large majority think that 
in case a teacher subject to dismissal appeals 
to the teachers organization for investigation 
and report, such action should be taken by the 
association. 


Terminating Services of Older Teachers 


Teacher retirement is so complex and techni- 
cal a subject that a sampling of teacher opinion 
on some one phase can do no more than call 
attention to the topic. The question used was 
on the age at which retirement should take 
place, offering three possible answers, as fol- 
lows: (1) No definite age for retirement 
should be fixed; each case should be handled 
on an individual basis (2) a definite age for 
compulsory retirement should be specified 
(number of years preferred to be written in) 
and (3) other plan. Differences between men 
and women and between elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers in answering this question 
were negligible and are omitted from the fig- 
ures shown in Table 24. 

Retirement laws for teachers have been 
adopted in all but one of the states, many of 
them providing plans that have been proposed 
by the organized profession. About three- 





7 National Education Association, Research Division and National Council on Teacher Retirement. 
the Association. 1945. p. 35. (Preliminary draft, mimeo.) 


the Retirement of Teachers. Washington, D. C.: 
8 For example, 


in the professional service of the federal government, 
were in the first three grades, with beginning salaries of $3200 or less; 





fourths of the existing state retirement plans 
fix a definite age for compulsory retirement,’ 
a plan that is in accord with the views of 73 
percent of the urban and 48 percent of the 


rural teachers reporting. However, 
years is fixed as the upper age limit in 
two-thirds of the states that fix a definite age, 
whereas only 8 percent of the urban and only 
2 percent of the rural teachers recommended 
a compulsory retirement age as high as seventy 
years. 

The ages written in by teachers as proposed 
ages for compulsory retirement are surpris- 
ingly low. Fifty percent of the urban teachers 
suggested compulsory retirement ages of sixty- 
five years or less; 16 percent suggested the age 
of sixty; and 5 percent suggested ages of less 
than sixty years. Altho fewer of the rural 
teachers favored a definite retirement age, 
those who did were predominantly in favor 
of ages of sixty-five or less. 


seventy 
about 


Methods of Filling Administrative and 
Supervisory Positions 


In many other professional services there 
is more room at the top than there is in edu- 
cation. About 94 percent of the professional 


Statutory Provisions for 


in 1942, 71 percent of the professional employees 
whereas 29 percent were in the more advanced grades, 


with salaries ranging from $3800 to $9000 (Monthly Labor Review 57: 566-77; September 1943).° 


TABLE 24.—OPINIONS ON FIXING A DEFINITE AGE FOR COMPULSORY 
RETIREMENT OF TEACHERS 





Question asked of teachers 


Percent of teachers preferring 
each h policy 


Urban teachers Rural teachers 





th é 3 





The problem of terminating the services of older teachers should be handled in which of the 


following ways? 


No definite age for retirement should be fixed; each case should be handled on an indi- 
vidual basis 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 


Age less than 60 years... 0. eee 


BE DORE, 6 Fildes 5 Uh wobec ccs ceennccccn deme 
pS SE Ee eS oe 


on years of service and age) 


eee eee ee ee 
ee 
ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 


Tae eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 2! 


24% 51% 
73 48 


eee ee 


100 
742 


100 
4,079 
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employees in the public-school systems of the 


country are classroom teachers. Because so few 
are chosen to serve so many in the special types 
of leadership that can be given in administra 
tive and supervisory positions, there is grave 
need for wisdom and care in selecting the per 
sons to fill those positions. 

Two of the questions in the current study 
touched on this problem. The deals 
with the issue of localism in making appoint- 
ments to fill administrative positions. Stu- 
dents of school administration have urged that 
it is unwise to restrict appointments 
to persons already within a school system 
and that, on the contrary, it is often desirable 
to bring in persons of ability who have had 
experience elsewhere. It has often been as- 
sumed that teachers oppose the employment 
of outsiders, feeling that promotions are so 
limited that the local teachers should have the 
preference. 

There were rather striking 
among the various subgroups of teachers in 
replies to this question. Promotions only, with 
outsiders barred, were favored by less than 
half of the teachers in any of the six sub- 
groups listed in Table 25. The rural teachers 
seemed to be more inclined than those in 
cities to give outsiders a chance. The urban 
men were more inclined than the 
women to insist on promotions for home-town 
teachers. 


first 


such 


differences 


urban 





® For discussion of classification, see p. 99-100 





Teachers also were asked their opinion of 
the methods followed in filling principalships 
and other administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions in their own school systems. Lacking 
detailed information on the methods used, re- 
plies to this question, as shown in Table 26 
are of value chiefly 
of satisfaction which teachers feel about those 


’ 


as an index to the degree 


who are placed in positions of professional 
leadership among them. 

A slim majority of 52 percent of the women 
teachers in cities over 100,000 in population 
said that “Effort is being made to give fair 
consideration to all applicants; best qualified 
persons available are being appointed.” But 
only 45 percent of the men teachers in the 
larger centers recorded this opinion, and an- 
other 45 percent said definitely that the best 
qualified persons were not being appointed. 
The cities below 100,000 in population pro- 
duced slightly larger majorities—59 percent 
of the women and 53 percent of the men—who 
were satisfied with the appointments to princi- 
palships and similar positions. Rural teachers 
were still less critical, with about 65 percent 
of both sexes endorsing the existing plan. 

This is one of the questions on which a 
grouping as to morale factors revealed dif- 
ferences of opinion. The degree of approval 
for the existing method of filling principal- 
ships ® and similar positions was higher for the 
favorable-attitude group than for the unfavor- 


TABLE 25.—OPINIONS ON ELIGIBILITY TO PRINCIPALSHIPS AND OTHER 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 





Percent of reporting teachers indicating each opinion 


Urban teachers 


Question asked of teachers 





Elemen- Second- Second- All 


Rural teachers 


Second- All 


Elemen- Second- 


tary ary ary tary ary ary 
women women men urban* women women men rural® 
ba ES) st ru i a . 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Principalships and other administrative and 
supervisory positions should be filled by 
persons already within the school systems 
and should not be open to outsiders. 
Agree—want insiders only.......... 40% 27% 416% 36% 310% 18% 22% 27% 
Se Lote, 60. . Sees wetwe cull g 7 5 7 13 9 2 12 
Disagree—give outsiders a chance... .. 52 66 49 57 57 73 76 61 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of teachers reporting......... 1,515 612 477 169 63 745 


1,911 





4,100 


® Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 
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TABLE 26.—OPINIONS ON LOCAL METHODS OF FILLING PRINCIPALSHIPS AND 
OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 





Reporting group 


Percent of teachers indicating 
each opinion 








Urban teachers 
Cities over 100,000 in population 


nia x.6a5 6 been ede O sv cheb ds es JaN ete elee bebe o 


ih Siete Sek oe. ok a alee haamehe es o én Reitieas 


Cities below 100,000 in population 


DL. ob MARNE bea SD Walls 6-009 cae dns chs s S04 e we 


EN PR ye RE NE ei eae 
Women—Favorable-attitude group. .................... 
Women—Unfavorable-attitude group................... 
Men—Favorable-attitude group......... 2... 6... c eee 
Men—Unfavorable-attitude group. ......... 2.6.6 cece 
Women—High-morale group... ...... 2... 6 cc cee eneee 
Women—Low-morale group... .. 6.66... ce cee eee 


All urban 


| TR tee ean Lom 
Fair con- Inadequate 

teachers sideration; No consideration; 

best qualified opinion best qualified 

appointed not appointed 
2 3 4 5 

aevdbwdus 2,281 52% 13% 35% 

ecb esebbec 445 45 10 45 
suse aries 2,726 51 12 37 
eT ee 1,220 59 13 28 
odelead bul 209 53 10 37 
Ciabedees 1,429 58 12 30 
+ <n enti 1,230 60 10 30 
ootdméewéee 1,082 40 13 41 
+ dawbumines 152 59 9 32 
cage Vaenve 310 40 10 50 
die Rapeee eel 1,154 60 il 29 
ane bate de 239 30 14 56 
eseeeveses 3,501 55 12 33 
chdeene see 654 48 9 43 
oeeeby cees 4,155 53 12 35 
cae rewons 676 65 14 21 
o4R eee ees 86 64 9 27 
ocosesees 762 65 13 22 





able-attitude group among the urban teachers. 
The most striking differences were found be- 
tween the high-morale group and low-morale 
group of urban women. Sixty percent of the 
high-morale group approved the existing plan 
of appointing principals and only 29 percent 
disapproved it ; in the low-morale group only 30 
percent approved and 56 percent disapproved. 


Teacher Participation in Policy-Making 


The questionnaire included several items 
dealing with the part that teachers may play 
in school policy-making. Summarized in Table 
27, the replies show that men teachers more 
than women teachers, and secondary teachers 
more than elementary teachers, seemed to wish 
for greater responsibility in policy formation. 
By whatever grouping is made, the replies 
show a general’ tendency toward wanting a 
greater rather than a lesser part in making 
decisions. 

One question dealt with the general prob- 
lem in broad fashion by asking whether the 
amount of participation by teachers in the 
teacher’s own school system in committees, 
councils; and other administrative and policy- 
forming groups should be reduced or increased. 
Thirty-six percent of the urban and 43 per- 
cent of the rural replies favored an increase 


in such activities. Only about a tenth wanted 
to see a reduction; about half felt that no 
change was needed. 

On the proposal that classroom teachers, 
temporarily detailed from other duties, might 
help to evaluate applicants for teaching posi- 
tions, 42 percent of urban and 44 percent of 
rural teachers recorded agreement. To most 
teachers this is a novel proposal, which helps 
to account for the considerable numbers who 
stated no opinion. Those who objected to the 
plan were fewer, however, than those who 
favored it. 

A question which produced a much larger 
favorable majority made the propcsal: 


The local school authorities should recognize the 
local inclusive professional educational organization 
as the spokesman for the professional employees and 
should confer with the authorized representatives 
of the organization in considering policies affecting 
conditions of employment of teachers. 


Only a few local education associations are 
at present well enough organized to dis- 
charge responsibilities of the scope suggested. 
That teachers would like to see such organiza- 
tions at work is shown by the high percent of 
favorable answers—84 percent of the urban, 
69 percent of the rural. 
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TABLE 27.—PARTICIPATION BY TEACHERS IN POLICY-MAKING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 





Urban teachers 


Question asked of teachers 











tary ary 
women women 
1 2 3 
Present amount of participation by vdbahess 
in local system in committees, councils, and 
other administrative and policy-forming 
groups. 
Should be reduced............ -P 12% 9% 
Should be continued as at present . ‘ 58 50 
Should be increased............. 30 41 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting... 1,826 1,474 
Panels of teachers, temporarily detailed, 
could and would render effective service in 
helping to evaluate qualifications of appli- 
cants for teaching positions. 
Agree—plan would work... . = 38% 42% 
No opinion. .... 23 20 
Disagree—plan would not work ; 39 38 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting : 1,893 1.513 
Local inclusive professional educational or- 
ganization shouid be recognized by school 
authorities as spokesman for professional 
employees. 
Agree—should recognize organization. . 83% 84% 
No opinion. .... éd 10 9 
Disagree—should not recognize organ- 
teddies an.» GA.0.08:s< baaed ‘ 7 7 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting. ...... 1,869 1,496 
An administrative council, representing 
teachers and other groups, should consider 
educational policies and make recommen- 
dations to school authorities. 
Agree—approve council idea bee 94% 95% 
No opinion. ...... — 4 3 
Disagree—disapprove ‘council idea mere 2 2 
100 100 


Number of teachers reporting....... . 1,895 1,513 





Elemen- Second- 


Percent of teachers indicating each opinion 


Rural teachers 


Second- Elemen- Second- Second- 
ary All tary ary ary Au 
men urban* women women men rural® 
4 5 6 7 8 Q 
10% 11% 6% 1% 3% 6% 
47 53 53 48 51 51 
43 36 41 45 46 43 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
596 3.951 441 1604 ol 702 
560% 42% 44% 43% 39% 44% 
14 21 31 24 22 28 
30 37 25 $3 39 28 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
610 4.072 468 167 62 732 
89% 84% ¢ ; 74% 69° 
5 9 5 0 11 23 
6 7 8 15 x 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
608 4,034 457 162 62 717 
95% 94% 81% 88% 91% 84% 
2 4 14 10 6 12 
3 2 5 2 3 4 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
609 4,079 405 166 63 730 





® Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division 





Still higher endorsement is given to the 
statement: 

An administrative council, including representa- 
tives of teachers and of other groups on the school 


staff, should consider educational policies and make 
recommendations to the school authorities. 


Ninety-four percent of the urban teachers 
and 84 percent of the rural approved the idea 
of a representative council on which teachers 
would serve. 


Summary 
The foregoing discussion has itself been 


only a summary of the variety of information 
given in the statistical tables and no effort 


is made here to refer again to specific fig- 
ures. Comments will be made, however, on 
several general tendencies. 

First, it may be noted that the teachers’ 
opinions on general principles are in accord 
with what are considered desirable trends in 
personnel administration. All but a very small 
minority accept the idea that some kind of 
physical examination is desirable. Majorities 
are in favor of fixing a compulsory retirement 
age and of filling positions of leadership by the 
best qualified persons available, whether local 
people or not. There is general agreement that 
sick leave and tenure should be provided and 
that there should be democratic participation 
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by teachers in formation of policies affecting 
their own status. 

Second, on the three questions that repre- 
sented an evaluation of specific local personnel 
practices, the men were more critical of exist- 
ing practice than the women. These were the 
questions on the aggressiveness of school au- 
thorities in removing incompetent teachers, 
on the success of the school authorities in select- 
ing the best persons for principalships and 
other supervisory positions, and on the amount 
of participation by teachers in policy-forming 
groups. 

Third, on all questions which dealt with 
teacher participation in administration the men 
teachers were more inclined than women to 
want greater responsibilities given to class- 
room teachers. This was shown in the evalua- 





tion of existing practice and also in the ques- 
tions on teacher participation in dismissal 
and selection of teachers, on the recognition 
of the local education association, and on 
the desirability of an administrative council. 

Fourth, where there were differences of 
opinion among elementary women, secondary 
women, and secondary men, the secondary 
women almost always took a position between 
that of elementary women and secondary men. 
Usually the secondary women’s opinions were 
closer to those of the other women than to 
those of the men. Usually there was a similar 
sequence—elementary women, secondary wom 
en, secondary men—in the percent of teachers 
registering “no opinion,” the percent being 
greatest for elementary women and least for 
secondary men. 
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IV. Teacher Status 


The teachers who helped to make this study 
possible were asked a number of questions deal- 
ing with individual status, both personal and 
professional. Appendix Table E reports in de 
tail the replies to this series of questions as 
given by nearly 5000 teachers late in the 
school year 1943-44. The discussion in this 
section calls attention to central tendencies 
and to relationships, where noted, between the 
objective facts of status and the teachers’ re- 
plies to questions on attitudes. 

For the most part, comparisons in the fol- 
lowing pages of differences in status as re- 
lated to differences in attitudes refer to the 
favorable-attitude group and the unfavorable- 
attitude group selected on the basis of replies 
to the question, ‘Suppose you could go back to 
your college days and start over again; in view 
of your present knowledge, would you become 
a teacher?” A discussion of this and related 
questions on attitudes and morale is given in 
the first section, pages 99 to 100. 


School Division and Subject Taught 


Slightly less than half of the urban and fully 
two-thirds of the rural teachers were in ele- 
mentary schools. The elementary teachers were 
divided about evenly between those teaching 
below the fourth grade and those teaching the 
fourth grade and higher. In secondary schools 
the urban women were divided almost equally 
between junior and senior high school whereas 
the men were predominantly in the senior high 
school. As reported in the Appendix, the re- 
porting teachers included relatively more sec- 
ondary teachers than is typical of the national 
distribution. 

A sorting of replies by subject field showed 
a varied representation. In both urban and 
rural groups of women teachers, English and 
the social studies teachers replied in largest 
numbers and mathematics and science teachers 
were next in frequency. 

A comparison of the distribution of urban re- 
plies with a report on number of classes in each 
secondary-school field in city-school systems 
suggests that smaller proportions of vocational 
and of health teachers and larger proportions 





and Teacher Morale 


of English or social studies teachers than were 
typical answered the questionnaire; otherwise 
the distribution by subject seems to be well 
balanced.! 

The urban women in the favorable-attitude 
group, when compared to the unfavorable 
group, included a slightly higher proportion of 
teachers of English and the social studies. 
Among urban men English and social studies 
teachers were found in slightly larger propor- 
tions in the favorable-attitude group and 
vocational teachers in slightly larger propor- 
tions in the unfavorable group. 


Experience and Preparation 


Eighteen percent of the urban teachers who 
replied had been teaching less than ten years; 
18 percent had been teaching more than twenty- 
nine years; the median was about twenty years 
of experience, sixteen of which had been spent 
in the school system from which the reply was 
sent. The median for women was about two 
years higher than for men—twenty years as 
compared to ¢ighteen years. 

The median rural teacher had worked 
nearly eleven years—a little more than half 
as long as the median urban teacher. The me- 
dian rural teacher had spent only two years 
in the school system where employed in 1944. 

There were only slight differences in median 
length of experience between elementary and 
secondary teachers and between the groups 
classified on the basis of attitudes. Such dif- 
ferences as appeared showed that the favorable- 
attitude group tended to report one or two 
more years of experience than the unfavor- 
able group. 

These figures show higher levels of experi- 
ence for both urban and rural teachers than 
were reported in studies made in 1939 for 
urban teachers and 1937 for rural teachers.” 
While it is probable that there has been some 
lengthening in the average amount of experi- 
ence during the past six or eight years, it is 
probable that a part of the difference is due to 
a tendency for the more mature teachers to 
reply to the questionnaire. In addition, a part 


1 National Education Association, Research Division and American Association of School Administrators, Size of Class im 
Public School Systems. Educational Research Service Circular Nos. 7, 10, and 11, 1941. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 


1941, Table 4. 
*NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 18, March 1940. p. 58-59 
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TABLE 28.—EXPERIENCE AND PREPA- 
RATION OF URBAN AND RURAL 
TEACHERS 





Reporting group Urban Rural 





teachers teachers 
1 2 3 
Median years of teaching experience 
Elementary women...... pager 20.0 11.0 
Secondary women oe «ee : 20.8 —10.0 
All women...... Hee 20.4 10.2 
tes «seins ene Fi PG FR ee F 17.8 14.2 
RE See, A SA ie ny 19.9 10.7 
Median years of preparation beyond 
high school 
Elementary women 4.5 3.1 
Secondary women. . 5.4 4.7 
All women 4.8 3.7 
Men..... 5.7 5.1 
ESE ES FS ihe LN Sepa 4.9 3.9 





See Appendix Table E for distributions and numbers of 
teachers. 





of the difference for urban teachers is due to 
the higher proportion of replies from cities 
over 100,000 in-population, where years of 
experience tend to be greater than in other 
school systems. 

Urban and rural teachers were more alike in 
preparation than in experience, altho there 
were differences in both. The median number 
of years of education beyond high school was 
4.9 years for the urban teachers, 3.9 years 
for the rural teachers.* As Table 28 shows, 
men teachers, both urban and rural, reported 
more extensive preparation than women; sec- 
ondary teachers more than elementary. There 
was practically no difference in median years 
of preparation between the favorable and un- 
favorable groups on the basis of attitudes. 


Self-Estimate of Efficiency Rating 


Teachers were asked to report the level of 
efficiency at which they thought they were 
placed by the school officials, basing their 
replies on efficiency ratings if known. 

Forty-one percent of the urban and 46 per- 
cent of the rural teachers said that they did 
not know the answer to the question on rat- 
ings. A very small fraction thought they were 
“below average.” Forty-six percent of the 





urban and 30 percent of the rural thought 
were judged to be “above average.” 

Women teachers felt less confidence ; 
their efficiency ratings than men teac! 
elementary women teachers felt less confide: 
than secondary women; and teachers 
favorable attitudes were more likely thar 
unfavorable group to think that their rat 
were above average. For example, 64 percent 
of the urban men in the favorable-atti: 
group thought their ratings were above ave: 
as compared with 47 percent of the unfavora 
group. 

Leaving out of account those who did : 
know how their work was regarded by sch 
officials, a large majority of those replyi: 
thought their work to be “above avera 
The proportions reflect the trend of curr 
practice in efficiency ratings. It is ty; 
for large numbers—from 80 percent upwards 
—to be included in such classifications 
“good,” “very good,” “excellent,” “honor,” 
“superior,” with less than 10 percent in such 
groups as “average,” “fair,” or “poor,” and 
usually less than 1 percent marked “unsatis- 
factory.” * 


Personal Status 


Teachers who replied to the questionnaire 
were predominantly native-born white—92 
percent of the urban and 97 percent of the 
rural. Two percent of the urban and | per- 
cent of the rural were foreign-born white; 
5 percent of the urban and 2 percent of the 
rural were native-born Negro. The propor- 
tion of Negro teachers, tho small, is only 
slightly less than the proportion for the United 
States as a whole, which was 6.2 percent in 
1940.5 

Altho. no question on age was included, 
the figures on median years of experience 
give a rough measure of age. The urban 
teachers, as studies of this sort always show, 
were much older than the rural teachers. The 
urban women probably were on the average 
somewhere near forty years of age, the urban 
men a little younger. The rural women could 


In 1938-39 reports on 201,206 city teachers gave 4.2 years as the median length of professional preparation (NEA Res: 
Bulletin, Vol. 18, January 1940, p. 41). A study of 9698 rural teachers in 1937 revealed a median length of professional prepa 
ration of 3.5 years (NEA Committee on the Economic Status of the Rural Teacher. Teachers in Rural Communities. \\a>)- 


ington, D. C.: the Association, 1939. p. 17). 
*NEA Research Di 
the Association, 1945. 3 p. (Typewritten.) 


vision. Distribution of Teachers’ Rating According to Various Levels of Efficiency. Washington, D. | 


®U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940 —Population. Vol. \I! 
Part I. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1943. p. 88, 90. 
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not have averaged much more than thirty 
vears but the rural men were a little older, 
averaging perhaps thirty-five. About 18 per 
cent of the urban and nearly 50 percent of 
the rural teachers had completed less than ten 
vears of teaching experience and hence were 
unlikely to be more than thirty-two or thirty 
three years of age at the most. 

Teachers were asked to give an estimate of 
-whether 
excellent, good, fair, or poor. Only a micro 


the general condition of their health 


scopic fraction reported poor health; less than 
10 percent of any group reported merely fair 
health. Fifty-four percent of the urban and 48 
percent of the rural teachers 
cellent health.® 

Both the men and women in the urban group 
gave more favorable reports on health than the 


reported ex 


rural teachers. The urban men seemed health 
ier than the urban women but the rural women 
seemed healthier thaa the rural men. 

The number of rural men’ teachers in this 
study was so small—less than one hundred 
that not much significance should be attributed 
to the figures for this group. It may be noted, 
however, that 9 percent of these men reported 
fair health, and only 41 percent reported ex 
cellent health, as compared to 4 percent and 
58 percent, respectively, for the urban men. 

A relationship between health and morale 
appeared. The urban women with unfavorable 
attitudes included only 46 percent with ex- 
cellent health, compared to 59 percent for the 
teachers with favorable attitudes. Similar dif 
ferences were noted between the two attitude 
groups for urban men and rural women. 

About one-fourth of the urban women and 
nine-tenths of the urban men were married, 
whereas larger proportions of rural women and 
smaller proportions of rural men were married. 
Of the urban group as a whole 55 percent were 
unmarried women. 

More of the teachers replying were married 
than was typical of prewar distributions as to 
marital status.’ The higher proportion of mar 
ried women probably is due in part to the war- 


*A group of 3112 teachers reporting in 1938 classified then 


me lifting of restriction 
part to the method 
omparisons used in the 
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[he relationship of mar 
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the favorable-attitude gro 
rural women included relat 
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ban women contained 3 
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teacner;rs ; 


for the urban men. 
the unfavorab] 
percent. The favorable 

ntained 89 percent 
unfavorable group, 93 per 

Prosperity and full empl 
in the figures on dependens oads teachers. 
Che amount ot dependency ; somewhat less 
than was reported in studies made during the 
depression years by NEA « nittees.® 

Even under the favora onomic condi 
tions of 1944, however, 59 | ent of all 


and 48 percent of all ru: 


urban 
s reported 
responsibility for the parti support 
of dependents. Thirty-two ré the ur 
ban women and 87 percent of the urban men 
reported one or more perso tally de 
pendent on them for support 

No consistent differences is ‘pendency 
loads were noted in relation to vroups. 
o1 depe naen re- 


vealed striking contrasts between men and 


Figures on the pattern: 


women teachers. Table 29 shows for urban 
men and women and for rural women each 
pattern of dependency—adults and children, 


; 


full and partial dependents—reported by as 


many as 5 percent of the teachers in any one 


of these three groups. 


elves as to health conditior f 11 ent; 


above average, 29 percent; average, 37 percent; poor, 3 percent (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 17, Nove p. 238). 


7 For the year 1937-38 it was estimated that the percents of 
percent; urban men, 70 percent; rural women, 22 percent; rure 


teachers who were married were a V rban ¥ ( 20 
men, 54 percent; all women j all men, 60 percent 


(NEA Research Division. Public School Teachers as a Unit in the Labor Force of the Nation I i ent onomic 


Trends, Release No. 7. Washington, D. C.: the Association. 1942 


p. 2. Mimeo.) 


5 National Education Association, Committee on the Economic Status of the Teacher. The acl somic Position: 


Facts and Recommendations. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, Committee on the Econor 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1939. p. 23-24. 


the Association 


1935. p. 15-16 


Status of the Rural Teacher. Tea | Communities. 
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TABLE 29.—-DEPENDENCY PATTERNS 
REPORTED MOST FREQUENTLY 

















Percent of teachers reporting 
each pattern of dependency 
Pattern of dependency * 
Urban Urban Rural 
women men women 
1 2 3 4 
No dependents............... 47.6% 7.2%  $7.1% 
1 adult wholly dependent... .. . 9.8 11.5 2.9 
1 child partially dependent... . 3.8 0.2 6.9 
1 adult partially dependent... . 16.3 5.7 9.2 
2 adults partially dependent... ~ 6.1 1.4 3.2 
1 adult and 1 child wholly de- 
INS 6.03 an odie es oc 40 1.0 14.7 9.8 
1 adult and 2 children wholly 
SE ee Perea 0.3 18.3 0.2 
1 adult and 3 children wholly 
dependent................. 0.1 5.2 0.0 
All other patterns of dependency 15.0 35.8 19.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of teachers reporting. .3 377 650 651 





* Each pattern reported by as many as § percent of any one 
of the three groups of teachers is listed. 





The type of dependency most frequent for 
women teachers—the partial support of one 
adult—was reported by 16 percent of the ur- 
ban women and 9 percent of the rural women. 
For men teachers the pattern recurring most 
often—the total support of one adult and 
two children—was mentioned by 18 percent. 


Salaries Paid and Salaries Needed 


Altho the need for definite salary schedules 
for teachers has long been recognized, many 
teachers are still being paid on a haphazard 
basis. This is especially true of rural teachers. 
Only 51 percent of the rural teachers in the 
present study reported that they were being 
paid according to a definite salary schedule, 
whereas 18 percent had bargained individually 
with school officials on the amount of salary, 
and 21 percent were being paid an amount 
fixed by the school officials without a definite 
schedule and without consultation with the 
teachers. Eighty-three percent of the urban 
teachers were paid on a definite schedule, the 
proportion being slightly higher in elementary 
than in high schools. 

Both the urban and the rural teachers re- 
porting in this study were paid median salaries 
slightly above the corresponding averages for 
the country as a whole, as estimated by the 
NEA Research Division. The reported median 
salary of $2236 for urban teachers is about 
3 percent higher than the estimated national 
urban average for 1943-44, The rural median 
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of $1267 is about 11 percent above the est 
mated national rural average; it probably wa 
weighted upward by the underreporting fron 
the Southeast, where rural salaries are lowes 

The contrast in salaries between men and 
women is of interest, especially in view 
the efforts made toward equal pay. The urbar 
men teachers (mostly secondary) received , 
median salary 25 percent higher than the 
median for all urban women teachers, and 16 
percent higher than the median for secondary 
women. 

Median salaries paid were almost identica 
for the favorable and unfavorable groups oj 
urban teachers, the unfavorable group of 
women being a few dollars higher than the 
favorable group, the reverse being true for the 
men. The favorable group of rural women had 
median: salaries about 5 percent higher than 
the unfavorable. 

A more consistent relationship between sal 
ary and attitudes was shown in replies to the 
question : 

What annual salary would make it possible for 
you, with present family responsibilities, to live i: 


your community on a plane of comfort and dignity 
that would be satisfactory to you? 


As Table 30 shows, the average urban 
teacher felt the need for a larger amount, but 
a smaller percent, added to the median salar 
than the rural teacher. Teachers with unfavo: 
able attitudes wanted larger additions than 
teachers with favorable attitudes. Men teach 
ers, whose salaries were higher than women 
teachers to begin with, needed larger additional 
amounts than women but the percents of in- 
crease were slightly smaller. For all urban 
teachers, men and women combined, the me 
dian additional amount needed was $654, 0: 
29 percent above the 1943-44 median salary 
Rural teachers felt the need for a median of 
$553, or 44 percent more than the median 
salary. 

A distribution of the individual teachers’ 
needs for additional salary showed that less 
than 1 percent felt that the present salar 
was higher than needed, and relatively smal 
proportions—9 to 23 percent in various groups 
—needed less than $500 additional. A large 
proportion of each of the various classifications 
of teachers needed at least $500 additional. 
As shown in Table 30, the proportion needing 
as much as $1000 more varied from 22 percent 
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eroup to 51 percent of the urban men teachers 
in the unfavorable-attitude group. 


Membership in Professional 
Associations 


Ninety percent of the urban and 81 percent 
of the rural teachers said they were NEA mem- 
bers. The question was left blank by 897 urban 
and 287 rural teachers, whose answers might 
have reduced these percents but not to the 
30 percent which was typical of United States 
teachers in 1943-44. 

In all groups at least 90 percent of the 
reporting teachers were members of local and 
associations. Elementary 
teachers were members of all types of associa- 


S tions in higher percents than secondary teach- 


ers; urban women in slightly higher proportion 


| than urban men. 


Membership campaigns for educational asso- 
ciations are sometimes criticized on the grounds 
that teachers are dragooned into membership 


} against their will. It is of course impossible to 


estimate what would have been the effect of 
the nonreporting teachers on the replies to this 
question but of those who answered only an 
extremely small fraction—less than 2 percent 
in most groups—said that they joined un- 
willingly under pressure. The percents who 
joined unwillingly were about the same for 
local, state, and national memberships. 


Hindrances and Helps to Good Teaching 


Teachers were asked to report in their own 
words those elements in their teaching situa- 


tions that discouraged and hindered them from 
rendering the best teaching service of which 
they were capable, and also those elements 
that encouraged and helped them to render the 
best teaching service. All but 25 percent of 
the urban and 27 percent of the rural teachers 
made some response to this question, the typical 
response mentioning both helps and hindrances. 

There were slightly more who mentioned 
only helps than those who mentioned only 
hindrances. The elementary teachers seemed to 
be more aware of helps than the secondary 
teachers and the women more than the men. 


The favorable-attitude group reported helps 


more frequently and hindrances less frequently 
t 
tl 


ian the unfavorable group. 

Almost every phase of school experience ap 
pears among the items which teachers reported 
as either helps or hindrances. ‘Table 31 analyzes 
a sample of these statements. 
following 


Urban teachers mentioned the 


items most frequently as helps: (1) under- 
standing, cooperative principal (2) congenial 
fellow-teachers (3) interested, appreciative 
pupils (4) helpful, sympathetic supervisors (5) 
good equipment and building facilities (6) 
freedom to use initiative and (7) cooperative 
parents. 

Most often mentioned as hindrances were: 
(1) overload in number of pupils (2) indiffer 
ent, unresponsive pupils (3) inadequate equip 
ment and building facilities (4) low or unfair 
salaries (5) interruptions to classroom work 
(6) extracurriculum and extra duties and (7) 


lack of teaching materials. 


TABLE 30.—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SALARY RECEIVED AND SALARY 
NEEDED TO MAINTAIN SATISFACTORY PLANE OF LIVING 





Number 
Reporting group of 
teachers 


Urban teachers 

Women—favorable attitudes. . 
Women—unfavorable attitudes 
All women Wee's. 
Men—favorable attitudes... . 
Men—unfavorable attitudes. 


Rural teachers 
Women—favorable attitudes. . 
Women—unfavorable attitudes. . . 
All women. . 


Percent of 
teachers 
needing 
$1000 or 

more above 
1943-44 

salary 


Difference 
between median 
Median salary received 
salary in and median 
1943-44 salary needed 
for satisfac- 
tory living 


Percent 
additional 
needed 


a 6 


31% 
37 
$3 
47 


51 














The relationship between the replies on helps 
and hindrances and the replies to the questions 
on attitudes toward teaching was also explored. 
There were marked differences among cities in 
the questions on attitudes. A hundred replies 
mentioning helps and hindrances were picked 
at random from the three cities having the 
highest percents of favorable responses to the 
three questions listed in Table 1; another hun- 
dred from the three cities with the lowest 
percents of favorable responses. Each of these 
groups of replies included teachers with low 
morale and teachers with high morale (as meas- 
sured by the questions on attitudes) but the 
proportions were different. The two groups for 
convenience are referred to here as the “high- 
morale cities” and “low-morale cities.” There 
were both differences and similarities in the 





items reported as helps and as hindrances { 
these two groups of teachers. 

The high-morale cities and the low-m: 
cities were more alike on helps than o: 
drances. For both groups, as for all 
reporting, principals, other teachers, and | 
were mentioned most often as sources of | 
The following items include all thos¢ 
tioned by as many as 5 percent of either 
in which there was a difference of as m 
two to one between the 
low-morale cities: 


high-morale 


Items Mentioned as He/ps More Frequent! 
in the High-Murale Cities’ 


Good professional leaders! -HM (high-mora 
cities), 5; LM (low-morele cities), 0 
Recognition of work—HM, 15; LM, 3 


Able superintendent of schools—HM, 6; LM 


*Ttems are listed in abbreviated form; see Table 31 for more complete wording. The numerals after each iten 


number of teachers, out of each group of one hundred, who mentioned the item as a help or a hindrance 


also be read as percents. 


TABLE 31.—-ELEMENTS THAT HELP OR HINDER TEACHERS IN RENDERING 


The nun 


THE BEST SERVICE OF WHICH THEY ARE CAPABLE 





Urban teachers Rural teachers 





Percent 
Elements mentioned by teachers 


reporting 
element as a he/p 





Elemen- Second- 
tary 


ary Men Total 





1 2 3 








Agencies or persons mentioned specifically 
The school principal—understanding, 
cooperative, sympathetic, vs. unap- 
preciative, uncooperative, incom- 
> Rei pal ebian ate ch owt eevaicescae 
Other teachers, co-workers in general— 
cooperative, congenial, vs. incompe- 
tent, unprofessional................ 
Supervisors or supervision—cooperative, 
helpful, vs. interfering, not helpful, 
OS rea 
Superintendent of schools—able, good 
leader, vs. dictator, politician. ...... 8 9 
Other staff members mentioned specifi- 
cally, e. g., head of department, as- 
sistant principal, librarian.......... 3 S 
Board of education—public-spirited, ap- 
preciative, vs. unethical, unapprecia- 


48% 37% 


24 26 


22 9 


Administrative and supervisory relationships 
and services 

Freedom of teachers to use initiative and 

new ideas, vs. dictatorial and coercive 


control of methods of work. ........ 10 16 
Recognition and appreciation of good 
work, vs. lack of appreciation or 
GIS 6. bbe s bak Ne cea eels scave 11 6 
good schedule, fair salaries, 
vs. low salaries, unfair salary policies. . 5 6 
Atmosphere of goodwill, pleasant sur- 
roundings, good esprit de corps...... 6 7 
Conditions of employment other than ‘ 


salaries, e. g., tenure, retirement, sick 
leave 


eT e eee ee eee eee eee eee 


the Percent reporting the Percent Percent 
element as a hindrar nce reporting reporting 
— SSS the the 
Elemen- Second- element element 
tary ary Men Total asa as a 
women women help hindrance 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
25% 40% 8% 2% 7%, 5% 19% 
15 24 6 3 5 5 18 
6 15 10 3 2 6 
4 8 3 1 2 2 18 
6 6 1 2 1 
4 3 4 1 7 
23 14 4 3 3 i 
10 9 4 6 5 5 1 
13 7 10 9 35 13 7 
q 6 














pat. -< 











Num 
Num 








Elements mentioned by teachers 


Number of pupils—not too many pupils 
vs. classes too large, too many pupils 

Quality of professional leadership 

Agreement as to aims, well-organ 
program, vs. confused and conflict 
philosophies and practices 


Assignment to subject or grade—teach- 


ing preferred subject or grade, vs 
assignment to subject or grade 
which teacher is unprepared or does 
not like...... : 
‘ooperative planning—teachers con- 
sulted in advance vs. lack of such 
practices AP 
Discipline—good standards maintained 
vs. no standards and limited support 
for teachers . 
Fair play, justice, vs. favoritism, polit 
inequality 
Grouping of pupils 
Scheduling of periods—long enougl 
vacant periods daily for al! teacher 
vs. periods too short, no vacant 
periods 
Ratings of teachers—not known 
TERING unfair ° 
St ands ards for acade mic ac hievemert too 
low 
Meetings, committee work 
achers = Constant pressure, too mu h is expected, 
not enough time for everything re- 
Percent quired A 
Clerical work—too many reports, red 
tape, no clerical help 
Extracurriculum activities, drives, extra 
hindrar duties 
Interruptions to classroom procedure 
11 notices, taking pupils out of class 
public address system 
Other factors influencing teacher's work 
Relationships with pupils—love of chil- 
dren, pleasure in observing pupil growth, 
response and appreciation from pupils, 
pride in former pupils, vs. pupil in- 
difference, hostility, lack of response 
Equipment and building facilities—good 
equipment, modern building, beautiful 
classroom, vs. lack of equipment, old 
or neglected building, crowded build- 
ing, noise ; 
Parental attitudes—c« operation and 
appreciation vs. indifference and lack 
of cooperation. 
Community attitudes ‘and type « of com- 
munity. ioe , 
Teaching ‘materiale—books, supplies, 
visual aids adequate, vs. inadequate 
Teacher's own philosophy and reactions 
—satisfaction in ability to get results, 
awareness of importance of task, vs 
sense of inadequacy. 
Curriculum—well-planned, helpful, vs. 
unbalanced, crowded, outmoded, in- 


Home life, outside interests and duties 
apart from school.... 
Local teachers association 


Number of teachers reporting helps...... 1299 : 445 


Number of teachers reporting hindrances 


* Less than 1 percent. 


Urban teachers Rural teachers 
Percent reporting the 


Percent reporting the Percent Per 
element as a he 


ent 
p element as a hind 


1 : reporting reporting 
the the 


Elemen- Second- Elemen- Second- 


tary ary Men Total tary ary Men T 
women women women women 


nt element 
ta 


2 3 5 ~ 


/ 


4 


? 














‘Combination of several related items (freedom to 
use initiative, atmosphere of goodwill, good pro- 
fessional leadership, agreement as to aims, co- 
operative planning, fair play)—HM, 40; LM, 17 

Fair salaries—HM, 10; LM, 4. 


Items Mentioned as Helps More Frequently 
in the Low-Morale Cities 


The teacher’s own philosophy and inner resources— 

HM, 5; LM, 15. 

When the high-morale cities and the low- 
morale cities were compared as to the items 
listed by teachers as hindrances there were dif- 
,ferences of as much as two to one on the fol- 
lowing items: 


Items Mentioned as Hindrances More Fre- 
quently in the Low-Morale Cities 

Lack of recognition—HM, 0; LM, 8 

Ratings of teachers—HM, 0; LM, 5 

Poor board of education—HM, 0; LM, 5 

Interfering supervisors—HM, 1; LM, 13 

Incompetent superintendent of schools—HM, 1; 
LM, 6 

Poor curriculum—HM, 2; LM, 12 

Combination of several related items (lack of rec- 
ognition, poor leadership, confused philosophies, 
undemocratic planning, favoritism)—HM, 55; 
LM, 23 

Poor scheduling of periods—HM, 2; LM, 9 

Inadequate teaching materials—HM, 2; LM, 6 

Dictatorial control—HM, 2; LM, 5 

Salaries—HM, 14; LM, 28 

Low standards of discipline—HM, 5; LM, 10. 


Items Mentioned as Hindrances More Fre- 
quently in the High-Morale Cities 


Not enough time—HM, 17; LM, 5 
Extracurriculum and extra duties—HM, 21; LM, 7 
Overload in number of pupils—HM, 23; LM, 8 
Parental attitudes—HM, 7; LM, 2 

Relationships with pupils—HM, 7; LM, 3 
Interruptions—HM, 16; LM, 8. 


Study of these lists shows that the helps 
that are most distinctive of the high-morale 
cities emphasize professional leadership and the 
degree of recognition and respect shown to the 
teacher. Conversely, the hindrances that are 
most distinctive of the low-morale cities em- 
phasize lack of administrative and supervisory 
leadership and lack of recognition of the teach- 
er’s work and professional problems. 


High and Low Morale in Relation to 
Status 


Mention was made in the first section of 
classifying urban women teachers as having 
“high morale” or “low morale” on the basis 
of their replies to the three questions on 


attitudes toward teaching. The last ty, 
columns of Appendix Table E compare they 
two groups of teachers on various aspects oj 
teacher status. This information is summarize 
in Table 32. . 
The factors of professional status mo: 
often emphasized—experience, preparation : 
amount of salary—were found to show litt}, 
relationship to morale factors, except tha 
inadequacy of salary in relation to individua 
needs tended to be associated with 
morale. The high-morale group of u 
women teachers included relatively more sma! 
town teachers than the low-morale group 
cluded relatively more teachers believing the: 
selves to be above average in efficiency, mor 
teachers whose health was excellent, a slight 
larger proportion of married women, fewer HR . 
teachers fecling the need of as much as $100) HP ix 
additional annual salary, and a larger number 








lower 


who reported helps rather than hindrances in JR} Mor 
their teaching situations. ® 
Summary B Siig! 


The picture of teacher status as given by & 
the cooperating group of +167 urban and 76+ JR Sis 
rural classroom teachers reemphasizes the dis 
parities between urban and rural teachers, and 
calls attention to various other contrasts ai 
relationships. The teachers reporting appear t 
represent more maturity, a somewhat bett 
professional preparation, and a slightly better 
economic status than is typical for the entir 


body of teachers in the United States. This Het 
is particularly true for the rural teachers. yea 
If this kind of information were being re He 
ported for the first time, the contrasts betwee: per 
urban and rural teachers could be announced B® | 
as shocking and disturbing evidence of extrem mo 
inequalities of educational opportunity as be 9PY*4 
tween city and country children. ‘The fac 7 
that it is an old story, however, does not real the 
make the condition any less tragic; it merely J‘ 
underlines the need for remedial action. The By°™ 
rural teacher—the better-than-average rut anc 
teacher who answered this questionnaire—:s 9? 
typically a migratory worker, only partial! enc 
trained, receiving little more than a subsistence con 
wage. ple 
The median rural teacher reported a tot an 
one 


of eleven years of teaching experience, but had 
worked only two years in the community wher 
employed in 1943-44 at a salary of $1267 to 
the year’s work. One-fourth of these 
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TABLE 32.—DISTINGUISHING TRAITS OF THE HIGH-MORALE GROUP OF 
URBAN WOMEN TEACHERS 





—————— 


Distinguishing trait of the high-morale group (as compared with 


low-morale group unless stated otherwise) 


1 


uger proportion of the total number of teac! 
Number of teachers 
Percent of total. 
Relatively smaller proportion from the large « 
From cities over 160,000 population 
From cities below 30,000 population 
Little difference from other groups in percents of 
teachers 
Percent of elementary teachers 
Percent of secondary teachers 
Little difference from other groups in the percent 
fields 
English or social studies. 
Foreign languages . 
Mathematics or science 
Fine arts , 
Neither more nor less experience than other teachers 
Median years of teaching experience 
Neither more nor less professional preparation than other 
but slightly more at the highest levels 
Median years of preparation 
Percent with six years or more 
More teachers believing themselves to be above average 
Percent above average : 
More teachers who report themselves as being ir 
Percent whose health is excellent 
Slightly larger proportion of married women 
Percent of women who were married 
No difference in average dependency load 
Average number of dependents 


Slightly lower median salary; less additional salary needed t 


factory plane of living 
Median salary in 1943-44 
Average additional salary needed—amount 
Average additional salary needed—percent 
Percent of teachers needing $1000 or more 


Larger number reporting helps but no hindrances in rendering t! 


service possible 
Percent reporting helps and no hindrances 


1 excellent heal 


ibove their 1943 


High-morale Low-morale 
group group 


All urban 
women 
reporting 


4 


$2,192 
$605 
28° 


31° 





teachers were paid less than $1000 for the 
year. One-third reported responsibility for the 
total support of at least one dependent. Fifteen 
percent of the rural teachers had not completed 
as much as a two-year normal school course; 
more than half had completed less than four 
vears of professional preparation. 

The urban teacher fared well in contrast to 
the rural teacher, but poorly as compared to 
the recognition that industry or general gov- 
ernment gives to workers of like preparation 
and experience. The median urban teacher re- 
porting, with twenty years of teaching experi 
ence, sixteen of which had been spent in the 
community where serving in 1943-44, had com 
pleted 4.9 years of professional preparation, 
and was paid $2236 for the year’s work. Forts 
one percent of the urban teachers reported one 


or more persons totally dependent on them 


ror support. 


The most striking relationships between 


teachers’ attitudes toward teaching and thei: 
personal status as reported in this study were 
noted in the following three items: (1) the 
teacher’s health (2) the teacher’s opinion as 
to his level of efficiency as judged by school 
officials and (3) the feeling of 
as $1000 additional 
maintain adequate living standards in the com 
munity where employed. In addition, it 


noted that teachers with highly favorable atti 


need for as 


much annual salary to 


Was 


tudes toward teaching were conscious of many 
administrative helps in their teaching situations 
ind few hindrances, whereas those with un- 
favorable attitudes reported many hindrances 


and few helps. 








This report shows that teachers’ opinions are 
conservative rather than radical, that they 
tend to be influenced in favor of existing prac- 
tice, that they reveal insight into human values 
as affected by administrative policies, and that 
they show an appreciation for professiona! 
growth and leadership. Education has much 
to gain, nothing to lose, by capitalizing as it 
has not done in the past on the thinking of 
classroom teachers in dealing’ with personnel 
policies. 

The study will have fulfilled its basic pur- 
pose, if it arouses organization leaders and 
school administrators alike to consider afresh 
the possibility of obtaining and using the ad- 
vice of classroom teachers in dealing with 
issues that affect the classroom teacher’s work. 

Teachers and school officials who study this 
report may ask: What do these many figures 
mean for our school system? Do they give us 
any definite guides for action? How should we 
modify our procedures in the light of this re- 
port on teachers’ opinions? 

This section cannot give final answers to 
questions such as these but it does offer some 
observations and warnings based on an exami- 
nation of the replies from many individual 
teachers. 

1. Need for local studies—Replies to most 
of the questions show enough diversity so 
that it would be unwise to assume that the 
opinions on a specific issue as reported in this 
bulletin would also be the opinion of the 
teachers of a specific local school system. The 
opinions reported are those of a large group 
of professionally-minded classroom teachers 
from nearly a hundred school systems, given 
in the spring of 1943-44. A local group, in a 
particular local situation, at a different time, 
may find it desirable to compare their opinions 
with those of this larger group but they may 
also assume that the local poll of opinion is 
more significant for the local situation. 

2. Variety of uses—Uses to be made of 
teachers’ opinions should be thought thru be- 
fore opinions are collected in a local school 
system. Teacher opinion may be sought to de- 
cide an issue, to provide evidence to be con- 
sidered by the group which is responsible for 
deciding an issue, or for other purposes. Ques- 
tions should be worded to meet the specific 
purpose of the inquiry. Teachers themselves 


V. Significance for School Personnel Administration 
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should clearly understand whether th 
voting a decision, offering advice, or rende; 
ing some other service. An explanation « 
tended use should appear on the question: 
unless an explicit statement of need and 





p pli 








Sco! 
can be made the inquiry probably is unnece:. a 
sary. £01 
3. Variety of methods—Questionnaire de. BH et 
vices such as this study is based upon ar MM no 
only one of many methods of securing teac! tul 
opinion. Small-group discussions, sample by 
terviews, representative councils are among BSc 
the many plans possible. The method is les J or; 
important than the motive and desire, on the Ie ret 
part of the authorities legally responsible { me 
conducting the schools, to obtain and to resp. 
teacher opinion. nu 
4. Identification of replies—This study | tio 
shown that teachers will give thoughtful a or 
complete replies to questions such as thos fm 
covered by this questionnaire. It has also shown i © 
that many teachers are extremely timid and In 
suspicious regarding the uses to be made of fe 
such inquiries. One important condition to be fe 
observed in any local study of teacher opin p dil 
on controversial issues is to guarantee the 
nymity of replies by providing stamped shi 
dressed envelopes so that each teacher can se ies 
his own reply by the United States mails + be 
some central point. Efforts to- collect replies 
by schools would be unwise. “7 
For most local inquiries, the detailed info: e 
mation on teacher status collected in the Je” 
present study would be unnecessary. Identific: aby 
tion as to school division (elementary or se 7 
ondary), sex, and marital status should b bs 
sufficient for most local needs. of 


5. Adequacy of return—Any poll of teacher 
opinion in a local system that includes les 
than 100 percent of the teachers is not entire!’ sh 
satisfactory. If a study of teacher opinion is a 


undertaken it should include plans for suc! a 
adequate publicity and explanation and enlist wa 
ing of interest as to secure a 100 percent ley 
sponse if possible. sal 

6. Reporting of results—The replies made J |,, 
by teachers should be summarized and reported Ti an 
back to the teachers. Unless this process can | th: 
provided for it is doubtful that the inquin for 


should be undertaken: The process of tabulat 


ing is laborious and time-consuming; plan 
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® hould be made in advance for time and per- 


sonnel to analyze and report the findings. 
7. Recognition of sex differences—Difter- 


ences of opinion and of attitude between men 
and women teachers were so typical of the re- 


plies that in any local study it is essential to 
consider separately the replies from the two 
sexes. Men are a minority group in teaching. 
One man teacher of every three in the present 


study said that he certainly or probably would 


not become a teacher again, given the oppor 


§ tunity to start over. Such an answer was given 
B by less than one in five of the women teachers. 
School administrators and leaders in teachers’ 


organizations should seek explanations and 
remedies if possible for the problem of lower 
morale among men teachers. 

Women teachers for years were a majority in 
numbers but were not influential in organiza 


i tions or in administrative posts, taking it more 


or less for granted that men would hold the 
ofices and get the promotions. Such archaic 
conditions still prevail in some communities. 
In other communities an opposite extreme is 
being reached in which women hold most of the 
ofices and in questions of policy where sex 
differences are involved consistently outvote 
the men. When women thus assume the leader- 
ship and responsibility which their numbers 
justify, they also assume the responsibility for 
considering the welfare of the teaching profes 
sion as a whole. What should be sought is the 
welfare not of women teachers nor of men 
teachers but of a teaching profession that will 
attract both young women and young men of 
ability and promise, and thus will be able to 
render well-balanced educational 
youth. 

8. Qualities associated with morale—The 
effort to relate teachers’ attitudes toward teach- 
ing to specific aspects of teacher status for the 
most part brought negative results. So far as 
the reporting teachers were concerned, the 
teachers with high morale (the favorable- 
attitude group and the high-morale group) 
were not different in amount of experience, 
level of preparation, teaching fields, amount of 
salary, and dependency load from teachers with 
low morale (the unfavorable-attitude group 
and the low-morale group). The relationships 
that did appear, however, are all of significance 
for personnel administration. 

The teachers with high morale were more 


service to 


likely to report excellent health, a factor 

may in part be dependent on good administra 
tive relationships and administrative policies, 
as well as on the teacher’s own physical en- 
dowments and health habits. 

very dif- 
ferent with high and with low morale, the 


Altho amount of salary was not 
additional amount felt necessary to maintain 
a satisfactory standard of living was higher 
for those with low morale. Community stand- 
ards rather than absolute individual standards 
apparently make the difference, and should be 
considered in fixing local salary rates for 
teachers. 

Teachers with high morale were more likely 
to think that 


above average than teachers with low morale. 


their efficiency ratings were 
Obviously if all teachers were rated on a scale 


where ‘“‘ayerage” really meant a midway 
point on a hypothetical scale of teacher efh 
ciency the effect of such ratings would not be 
conducive to teacher morale for the lower 
half of the group. Systems of teacher ratings 
that tend to get away from the present typical 
practice of classifying most of the teachers as 
“excellent” (or some comparable term) should 
be recognized in advance as possible deterrents 
to morale. 

Married women teachers were in the high 
proportions 


morale group in slightly larger 


than in the low-morale group. In a large ma 


jority of school systems, howe ver, marriage 1s 
a handicap if not an absolute bar to the em 
ployment of a woman teacher. Leadership is 


needed both by teachers and school adminis 
trators in getting rid of the long out-moded 
policy that only spinsters may be teachers—a 
policy that results in a constant, useless loss 
of good teachers from the profession and pre 
vents many able young women from preparing 
themselves to be teachers. 

Teachers with high morate reported more 
administrative helps and fewer hindrances 
than teachers with low morale. Administrative 
study of the factors that teachers themselves 
think are important in helping them to do good 
teaching might be one of the mast fruitful ways 
of improving morale and efficiency. Many of 
the items listed by teachers as helps and as 
hindrances could be added or withdrawn in 
most teaching situations as a result of adminis- 


trative action. 
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Appendix 


Tables A, B, and C report the school division, 
sex, and locale of the reporting teachers, in rela- 


tion to the most recent figures available on the dis- , 


tribution of all United States public-school teachers 
on these factors. 

Of the urban teachers reporting, the percents of 
elementary men and women and of secondary men 
were somewhat smaller than in the United States 
as a whole, while the percent of secondary women 
was somewhat higher. The distribution of rural re- 
plies showed the same relationships as the urban 


except that the percent of elementary women 
almost exactly with the national figure. 

The regional distribution of urban teachers { 
lowed closely the actval United States distri! 
except for some underreporting from the Mid 
States and overreporting from the Northwest a, 
Southeast. There were greater deviations 
rural replies, but all regions were represented 

The high proportion of teachers reporting f; 
cities over 100,000 in population (66.2 percent x 
compared to 42.8 percent for all United State 


TABLE A.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO ANSWERED THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE, BY SCHOOL DIVISION AND SEX 





Replies from 


School division and sex urban teachers 


Estimated percent dis- 


tribution of all U. § 
teachers, 1941-42: 


Replies from 
rural teachers 





Number Percent _ Number Percent Urban Rura 








2 





Elementary 


Elementary-secondary combinations and 
undistributed 


All combinations 
Total elementary and secondary 


676 88. 78. 
88 11.5 21.5 
764 100. 100 





® Estimate based on figures of the United States Office of Education as reported in the Biennial Survey of Educat 
related reports. Urban-rural and sex distribution represent actual figures for 1941-42; elementary-secondary distribution is : 


on the basis of 1937-38 figures 





TABLE B.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACH- 
ERS WHO ANSWERED THE QUES- 
TIONNAIRE, BY REGION 


TABLE C.—DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN 
TEACHERS REPORTING, BY SIZE OF 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 





Urban teachers Rural teachers 


Region Percent Percent Percent Percent 
of in U.S., of in U. S., 
replies ios 42 : replies 1941-42 


3 4 5 
8.5% 6.8% 3. 1% 
0.0 16.1 14.2 
22.9 31.8 
25. 25.3 
5 9.8 
3 11.7 
9 4.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
441,374" 764 456,627 

















1941-42. Circular No. 231. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 1945. Table 10. 


- Replies 
Size of school system _- 
Number Percent 


City of 100,000 pegelation or 

higher. . 
City of 30,000 to 100,000 popu- 

lation... 7 
Town or city 10,000 to 30,000 

population... 7 3 
Town or city 2,500 to 10,000 

population 326 7.8 


4,167 100.0 100.0 





*®U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agenc) 
tistics a ‘City School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941-42.’ Bien 
Surveys of Education in the United States, 1938-40 and 1 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Gover 
Printing Office, 1945. Vol. II, Chapter 7, p. 22. 
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teachers) Was due to the selection of city-school 
systems that would make possible the analyses in 
the second section of this bulletin. In order to study 
the relationship of local practice to teacher opinion 
it was necessary to secure considerable numbers of 
reports from school systems where practices were 
reasonably stable and clearly defined. After can 
vassing many possibilities it was found that the 
cities best suited for this purpose were predomi 
nantly among the larger centers of population. 
Thought was given to calculating all percents on 
a weighted basis to take account of the known mal 
distribution on school division, sex, and city size 
Trials showed, however, that adjustment on these 
bases would not change the general import of the 
replies. Table D shows the changes that a weight 
ing made in the replies to three questions for urban 
teachers. The weighted figures represent exactly the 
same distribution as to school division, sex, and city 
size as is shown for all United States teachers in 
column 6 of Table A and column 4 of Table C 
The amount of change unweighted to 
weighted replies in Table D is greater than it 
would be for typical questions, because the thre« 
selected for this table showed unusual differences 
between men and women, and between elementary 
and secondary teachers. On the first and second of 
the three questions, differences of less than 1 percent 
between the weighted and the unweighted replies 
were typical. On the third question listed, which is 
unusual because of the great difference in opinion 


from 


retween secondary women a 4 ) iry 
weighted replies for secondary men are sul 


lifferent from the unweighted most extr 


change being from 45.6 percent to 3 rcent 


In every case the changes sulting from the 


weighting made the urban replies slightly more 


similar to the rural replies. It appears that if all the 
percents had been calculated on a weighted basis the 
urban replies typically would have been from less 
than 1 percent to as much as 3 percent closer to the 
would 


rural replies. Differences of this magnitude 


not change the general balance of the findings 

The text in the fourth section calls attention to 
certain other relationships between the group of re 
teachers as a 


porting teachers and United States 


whole. The only striking difference noted is that 


the reporting teachers were predominantly mem- 


bers of the National Education Association, whereas 


only about one-third of all United States teachers 
were members in 1944. It seems obvious that the 
reporting group as a whole was somewhat more 
professionally minded than the nonreporting teach 
ers 


Table E 


questions dealing with personal and 


gives a detailed ¢ vort of replies on the 
' 
professional 


status of teachers. This table is basic to the discus- 


sion in the fourth section of the illetin 


The two opening pages of the questionnaire are 


reproduced on page 147; copies of the entire form 


may be secured, so long is the supply lasts by 


applying to the Research Divisio 


TABLE D.—DIFFERENCES IN UNWEIGHTED AND WEIGHTED SUMMARIES OF 
REPLIES TO THREE QUESTIONS BY URBAN TEACHERS 





Questions asked of teachers 


1 


If higher salaries were paid to superior t« 
ciency ratings should be a factor in se 
superior teachers: 

Agree—use ratings Unweighted 
Weighted 
Unweighted 
Weighted 
Unweighted 
We igl ted 


No opinion 


Disagree—no ratings 


‘ single-salary schedule is desirable: 
Agree Unweighted 
Weighted 
No opinion. Unweighted 
Weighted 
Unweighted 
Weighted 
Principalships and other administrative and super- 
visory positions should be filled by persons already 
within the system and should not be open to out 
siders: 


Agree—want insiders only 


Disagree 


Unweighted 
Weighted 
No opinion. . . Unweighted 
Weighted 
Disagree—give outsiders a chance. . Unweighted 
Weighted 


"Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed 


> Includes all men teachers and women teachers not distril 


Percent of teachers indicating each opinion 


Urban teachers Rural teachers 


Second- Secend- Elemen- Second 
ary ary All tary ary All 
women men urban women women rural' 


3 4 5 6 7 8 


45 
36 
5 
4 
48 
58 


division 
us to school divis 
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To THE TEACMER 
Theorists disagree sbout many of the practices governing the emp 
tlonnaire we are trying Co find out what classroom teachers think abou 
us your answers to the questions that follow e 


Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 


When you have filled in your answers, please return this blank direct to the NEA Re 


THE TEACHER LOOKS AT PERSONNEL ADMINIST 


1. What De You Think? 


ON ANSWERS These questions deal with activ 


wore 
tabulated swe urge you to check only ome response 

be aorwered by checking Disregard the cumbers im 

thenes, which are to be used im the machine work {The “Comm 


ng 


2 Wher le the beat method of meeting the 
Hon for euperter teaching? 


rti 


teachers rep 








HE best school systems are those in which admin- 

strators, teachers, and patrons are working- 
together on their problems. . . . If, thru education, we 
are to move mankind one peg toward better living, 
there must be in our profession a unity and cohesive- 
ness which allow for individual imagination, for give 
and take, pooling and consensus of ideas, experimen- 
tation, and further conference. The spirit of morale 
which is demanded in our time implies unified effort 
in which compromises and even personal sacrifices 
are made because of the worth of the goal to which 
all members of the group are committed.—Morale for 
a Free World, American Association of School Admin- 
istrators Yearbook, February 1944, p. 246. 











